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LETTERS  FROM  THE  LAKES. 

(Continued  from  p.  197.) 

IV.  Windermere. 

AnER  leaving  Cartmel,  whose  old  conventual 
church  for  several  miles  presented  itself  a  beau¬ 
tiful  object  to  our  view,  we  arrived  at  Newby 
Bridge,  a  small  inn  situated  on  the  river  Leven, 
which  flows  out  of  the  lake  of  Windermere.  Here 
le  were  informed  that  a  boat  was  about  to  set  out 
It  two  o'clock  for  the  head  of  the  lake.  On  board 
this  we  accordingly  embarked  at  the  appointed 
tisie,  in  company  with  two  gentlemen  who  were 
tourists  like  ourselves;  tlie  fare  was  three  shillings. 
This  is  an  excellent  spot  for  entering  upon  the 
like  scenery.  You  embark  on  the  bosom  of  a 
dmII  pellucid  river;  and  after  passing  for  a  while 
iiaidst  groves  and  meadows,  the  water  gradually 
expands  itself,  until,  on  rounding  a  projecting 
headland,  the  lower  part  of  this  lovely  lake  opens 
itielf  to  your  view.  The  southern  portion  of  Win¬ 
dermere  is  not  of  a  bold  and  striking  character;  and 
ifter  visiting  the  other  lakes,  perhaps  you  might 
think  it  tame.  But  we  had  every  thing  in  our 
kiour:  a  clear  atmosphere;  a  bright  sun,  occa- 
Bonally  veiled  by  a  passing  cloud,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  landscape  a  pleasing  variety  of  light  and  sha¬ 
llow;  and  the  surface  of  the  lake,  one  while  curled 
hj  a  light  ripple,  at  another  sleeping  in  undis¬ 
turbed  repose.  The  banks  are  generally  fringed 
oith  plantations ;  and  several  delightfully  situated 
tillu  presented  themselves  as  we  rowed  onward, 
•hile  each  new  headland  gave  a  variety  to  the 
breground,  and  in  the  distance  appeared  the  blue 
brmi  of  the  distant  mountains.  The  peculiar 
httuty  of  Windermere,  or  Winandermere,  as  it  is 
Maetimes  called,  is,  that  owing  to  its  sinuous 
thape,  you  have  a  new  prospect  continually  open- 
It  seems  with  modest  dithdence  to  conceal 
■t*  charms ;  and  as  your  acquaintance  improves, 
Ihe  more  does  its  beauty  win  upon  you. 

After  rowing  fur  about  two  hours  we  arrived  at 
ibe  fttry,  half-way  up  the  lake  ;  and  then  changing 
W  boat,  we  passed  over  to  the  village  of  Bow- 
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ness,  about  a  mile  farther  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Here  we  found  two  excellent  hotels,  and  estab¬ 
lished  ourselves  at  the  upper  one,  called  the  Crown, 
which  stands  above  the  village,  and  commands  a 
view  of  each  division  of  the  lake.  At  this  place 
we  spent  the  following  day,  which  1  employed 
partly  in  writing  my  former  despatch  to  you  re¬ 
specting  our  proceedings  on  first  entering  the  land 
of  lakes  and  mountains,  and  partly  in  visiting  what 
was  worthy  of  notice  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  train  of  associations  is 
sometimes  called  up  by  the  most  trivial  circum¬ 
stance.  As  I  sat  at  the  open  window,  and  caught 
the  perfume  of  the  peat  fires  which  ascended  from 
the  village  below,  a  long  series  of  pleasing  yet  me¬ 
lancholy  reminiscences  arose  in  my  mind,  of  other 
mountains  and  lakes  which  in  years  long  past  I  had 
visited.  1  called  to  mind  the  time  when  with  staff 
in  hand  I  had  set  out  with  a  dearly  loved  friend  to 
ramble  amidst  the  wild  scenes  of  Scotland ;  when, 
little  caring  about  conveyances  or  accommodation, 
we  had  walked  with  our  knapsacks  over  hill  and 
dale  with  all  the  eagerness  of  youthful  adventure. 
Those,  indeed,  were  pleasant  days ;  days  of  hope 
and  eager  curiosity ;  days  that  one  may  look  back 
on  regretfully,  yet  without  ingratitude  for  more 
recent  blessings.  And  many  lighter  thoughts  con¬ 
nected  with  those  days  called  up  the  involuntary 
smile.  What  a  chequered  scene  is  life  of  mirth 
and  sadness !  The  smell  of  peat  brought  with  it 
the  remembrance  of  the  taste  of  whisky ;  and  I 
bethought  me  how,  in  the  simplicity  of  youth,  I 
had  once,  while  crossing  a  pass  in  the  Highlands, 
incautiously  intrusted  our  guide  with  the  whisky- 
flask  ;  and  how,  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  pass, 
and  throwing  ourselves  on  the  heather  beside  a 
trickling  stream,  intending  to  take  our  repast,  and 
to  quench  our  thirst  with  a  draught  of  aquapura&nd. 
a  slight  infusion  of  the  mountain  dew,  behold  the 
flask  was  empty,  and  the  guide,  with  conscious 
guilt  depicted  in  his  face,  declared  that  the  cork 
had  accidentally  fallen  out!  Thus  it  is  that  youth 
is  initiated  into  the  deceits  of  the  world,  and  learns 
caution  by  painful  experience. 
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The  delight*  of  a  pedestrian  ramble  are  well  de> 

scribed  by  Wordsworth  : — 

*•  Vet  not  unrecompensed  the  roan  shall  roam,  ' 

Who  at  the  call  of  summer  quits  hit  home. 

And  plods  through  some  wild  realm  o’er  vale  and  height, 
'Though  seeking  only  holyday  delight ; 

At  least,  not  owning  to  him!>dlf  an  aim 
To  which  the  sago  would  give  a  prouder  name. 

No  gains  too  cheaply  earn’d  his  fancy  cloy, 

’Though  every  passing  lephyr  whispers  joy ; 

Brisk  toil,  alternating  with  ready  ease. 

Feeds  the  clear  current  of  his  sympathies. 

For  him  sod-seals  the  cottage-door  adorn. 

And  peeps  the  far-off  spire,  hi*  evening  bourn! 

Dear  is  the  forest  frowning  o’er  his  head. 

And  dear  the  velvet  greensward  to  his  tread. 

Moves  there  a  cloud  o’er  mid-day’s  flaming  eye, 

Upward  he  looks,  *  and  calls  it  luxury.’ 

Kind  nature’s  charities  his  steps  attend. 

In  every  babbling  brook  he  finds  a  friend  ; 

While  chastening  thoughts  of  sweetest  use,  bestowed 
By  wisdom,  morUise  his  pensive  road." 

But  it  is  time  to  return  from  Scotland  to  the 
pleasant  village  of  Bowness.  The  first  object  of 
interest,  to  me  at  least,  whether  in  town  or  village, 
is  the  parish  church,  and  the  next  the  school. 
Bowness  church  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
churches  of  this  country.  It  is  extremely  rude 
and  solid ;  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
with  a  low  tower ;  no  chancel,  which  few  churches 
in  this  neighbourhood  have ;  very  little  ornament, 
except  on  the  east-window,  which  is  of  perpendi¬ 
cular  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  enriched  with  the 
glass  taken  from  Furness  Abbey,  though  much 
broken  and  disfigured,  representing  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  and  a  female  figure  catching  in  a  chalice  the 
sacred  blood  which  flows  from  the  wounded  side. 
The  outside  of  the  church  is  rough- cast  and  white¬ 
washed  ;  a  procets  which  is  generally  adopted  in 
this  country,  and  entirely  spoil*  all  appearance  of 
age  or  venerableness :  but  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  custom  arises  from  good  feeling  in  the 
people,  all  of  whose  houses  of  the  better  tort  are 
subjected  to  the  tame  treatment;  which,  though  it 
give*  an  air  of  comfort  to  a  domestic  dwelling,  is 
sadly  incongruous  with  the  character  of  a  church. 
Their  with,  however,  and  intention  it  to  do  the 
best  they  can.  The  whole  interior  of  Bowness 
church  it  whitewashed,  except  the  roof,  which  it 
of  oak,  quite  plain;  the  seats  (peu't,  I  am  sorry  to 
say)  are  of  unpsinted  and  unvarnished  deal.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  plainness  of  the  materials,  there 
was  an  air  of  cleanliness  and  carefulness  about  the 
church  which  preserved  the  reverence  due  to  the 
house  of  God,  and  prevented  it  from  appearing 
mean  or  sordid,  at  the  same  time  speaking  well 
for  the  right  feeling  of  parishioners.  There  were, 
what  it  rather  unusual,  two  lich-gates,  one  at  each 
entrance  to  the  churchyard,  being  covered  gates 
under  which  the  coffin  rest*  on  its  entrance  to  the 
consecrated  ground. 


From  the  church  we  pasted  to  the  school-house, 
which  is  a  handsome  structure,  far  beyond  what 
one  would  have  expected  in  so  remote  a  place  u 
Bowness,  having  been  recently  built  by  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  Mr.  Bolton,  lately  owner  of  a  beautiful 
residence  on  the  lake,  and  a  great  benefactor  tt 
the  neighbourhood.  I  cannot  but  think  that  pa¬ 
rish-schools  ought  to  be  built  in  a  style  suitable  to 
their  extreme  importance  and  partly  sacred  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  run  them  tp 
any  how ;  indeed,  till  lately,  our  new  churcbei 
have  been  built  in  the  meanest  fashion,  at  if  they 
were  literally  what  the  puritans  irreverently  called 
them,  “  places  to  keep  folks  from  the  wet  whet 
they  went  to  hear  preaching.”  It  is  tiow  very  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  that  churches  should  be  built 
not  only  for  the  “  accommodation”  of  the  people, 
but  for  the  glory  of  God.  And  I  hope  that,  though 
of  course  in  a  subordinate  degree,  some  attentioi 
will  be  paid  to  propriety  in  school- building;  aid 
that  the  munificent  collection  recently  made  by 
the  National  Society  will  be  spent  in  erecting  edi¬ 
fices  which  may  serve  for  the  education  of  futuR 
generations  as  well  as  our  own,  and  may  convey  la 
posterity  the  same  feeling  of  respect  for  the  build¬ 
ers  which  one  experiences  in  contemplating  an  eld 
Elizabethan  grammar-school.  Many  of  the  houiei 
in  the  village  of  Bowness  are  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers,  planted  in  small  border*  round  the 
walls,  often  without  any  protection  from  intruders 
I  In  fact,  in  tome  of  the  lanes  of  the  village  yot 
teem  to  be  walking  through  private  grounds 
Opposite  to  Bowness  are  several  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  it  called  Curwen’t  Island,  and  ii 
laid  out  with  trees  and  walks,  which,  by  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  proprietor,  are  freely  opened  to  visiten 
Another  island  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  liliw 
of  the  valley  growing  wild. 

V.  CoNutom  H’atfr—Ckar-jSshiug — Wondtr/ul 
Walker. 

Augutt  18.— -This  morning  we  left  our  quartm 
at  Bowness,  promising  the  landlady  of'  the  Crows’ 
to  recommend  her  inn  to  our  friends,  which  wsdi 
most  heartily.  At  about  a  mile  from  the  villifi 
we  arrived  at  the  ferry,  and  had  leisure  to  admin 
the  extreme  loveliness  of  the  scene,  while  the  bsil 
was  being  rowed  across  from  the  other  tide  to  felcb 
us.  At  toon  at  it  arrived,  the  horses  were  msdeii 
march  into  it,  and  then  two  carriages  (for  anotbei 
party  had  joined  us)  were  dragged  in,  and  then  W- 
lowed  ourselves,  the  people  ”  belonging  to  the  ct^ 
riages,” — a  figure  of  speech  coinmonly  used  to  (k- 
tignate  those  ”  to  whom  the  carriages  belonged,' 
1  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  those  who  had  hind 
1  them  for  the  time.  We  were  all  packed  prenj 
closely  together;  and  if  the  horses  had  been  at* 
ruly,  our  position  would  have  been  rather  a«I* 
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(■rd.  Having  croatad  the  ferry  to  the  Lancashire 
ads,  are  climbed  over  a  steep  hill,  and  skirted 
ilMg  the  pleasant  lake  of  Esthwaite,  at  the  top  of 
akich  is  situated  the  village  of  Haarkshead.  Here 
iiagranimar<school,  founded  by  Archbishop  Sandys, 
iUth  can  boast  of  having  afforded  the  rudiments 
•f education  to  the  poet  laureate  Wordsworth,  and 
kk  brother  the  late  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Ciaibridge.  About  half  a  mile  from  Hawkshead 
N  observed  what  was  apparently  an  ancient  chapel 
■verted  into  a  barn,  and  found  that  it  was  for- 
irly  a  chantry,  or  offshoot  from  Furness  Abbey; 
it  being  the  practice  of  the  monks  to  send  out  two 
R  three  of  their  number  to  distant  places  where 
key  bad  property ;  indeed,  the  property  was  often 
liven  them  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their 
Nsidence  and  spiritual  assistance  in  the  neigh- 
ksarfaood.  And  so  by  these  means  men  of  peace, 
■d  endowed  with  at  much  learning  and  civilisa- 
sia  as  the  times  afforded,  were  established  amidst 
4i  uncultivated  peasants  of  the  remotest  districts, 
aid  conveyed  to  them  the  arts  of  civilisation  and 
Rioement. 

A  few  miles  farther  on,  we  descended,  by  a  steep 
ku  most  picturesque  road  embowered  in  woods,  to 
iki  margin  of  Coniston  Water,  where  we  found  a 
sasll  inn  situated  at  the  very  water’s  edge. 

But,  slas,  human  delights  are  never  unalloyed 
vith  care !  It  was  our  plan  to  travel  early  in  the 
diy,  and  so  secure  room  at  the  place  of  our  desti* 
tstion,  and  pass  the  evenings  on  the  lakes.  At 
As  firry  at  Windermere  we  had  crossed  at  the 
imit  time  with  another  party;  and  owing  to  the 
■perior  alacrity  of  our  driver,  had  got  a  fair  start 
lid  kept  a  head  of  them  all  the  way  to  Coniston, 
Asugh  not  without  constant  anxiety  lest  we  should 
ili«  I  be  overtaken :  indeed,  we  omitted  stopping  at  the 
I  dwesaid  ruined  chapel  in  order  that  we  might 
I  Mt  lose  our  advantage.  But  when  we  arrived  at 
I  Ailake,  and  turned  sharply  round  a  corner  to  the 
kmt  of  the  inn,  lo  and  behold,  another  party,  from 
ds  opposite  direction,  had  driven  up  the  moment 
Wwi  us  I  The  consequence  was,  that  they  had 
Be  choice  of  rooms ;  and  we,  with  our  fancied 
ftsd  management,  were  disappointed.  However, 
■I  obtained  very  tolerable  accommodation,  and 
*we  soon  reconciled  to  our  disappointment,  when, 
■Bar  a  few  hours’  waiting,  we  obtained  a  good  airy 
■Nm  exactly  opposite  the  lake.  This,  however,  is 
tst  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  the 
^Wrict  of  the  lakes  ;  for  the  inns  being  small,  and 


t  ea^  I  parties  travelling  like  yourself,  you  are  un- 


d^ 


nttain  of  obtaining  accoinmodutiou  unless  you 
gfi*  I  xiie  beforehand ;  and  then  you  are  tied  down  to 
bind  j '  psrticular  destination,  and  cannot  change  your 
"ote.  The  best  plan  is,  to  start  eaily  in  the  day, 
■d  get  to  the  place  at  which  you  wish  to  lodge  in 
M  time.  If  you  tail  of  obtaining  convenient  ac> 


pretty 
n  as- 

ssk- 


commodation,  you  must  be  content,  and  make  the 
best  of  what  you  obtain.  If  you  are  fortunate,  you 
must  gladly  share  your  good  fortune  with  others 
who  msy  be  in  distress.  Such  is  the  best  mode  of 
enjoying  a  journey  through  tlie  lakes,  as  well  as 
the  more  important  journey  of  life.  Prudence  on 
our  own  part,  joined  with  consideration  for  others, 
is  the  way  to  lighten  the  burden  and  beguile  the 
way.  Only  the  journey  of  life  differs  in  this  re¬ 
spect  from  an  ordinary  tour,  that  whereas  the  object 
of  the  latter  is  pleasure,  or  health,  or  recreation, 
by  a  temporary  emancipation  from  worldly  cares 
and  troubles,  and  every  thing  that  interferes  with 
this  object  is  to  be  avoided ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  be,  and  often  it,  our  duty  in  life  to  court  hard¬ 
ship,  and  labour,  and  difficulty,  in  order  that  we 
may  the  more  faithfully  perform  the  objects  of  our 
calling,  and  live  to  the  glory  of  our  Maker. 

If  quiet  enjoyment  of  nature’s  fairest  scenery, 
and  the  seclusion  from  the  cares  and  bustle  of  the 
world,  be  the  legitimate  object  of  a  journey  to  the 
lakes,  the  evening  at  Coniston  certainly  realised 
our  wishes  and  expectations.  It  was  one  of  those 
bright  spots  of  peaceful  quiet  in  the  course  of  life 
which  occur  but  now  and  then,  and  leave  a  pleasant 
memory  behind.  We  launched  upon  the  lake  as 
soon  as  the  sun  had  begun  to  remit  in  his  midday 
heat,  and  his  rays  hud  ceased  to  be  oppressive. 
We  rowed  for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  glassy 
surface  until  we  arrived  at  an  ancient  house,  called 
Coniston  Hall,  which  stands  at  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  near  the  opening  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
village  of  Coniston  is  situated.  This  ancient  build¬ 
ing,  with  its  ivy- clad  gables  and  chimneys,  formed 
an  admirable  foreground ;  while  in  the  distance 
you  taw  the  Uld  Man  of  Coniston,  and  other  lofty 
and  well-diversified  mountains.  Up  the  valley  we 
could  tee  the  little  tower  and  village  of  Coniston, 
and,  farther  on,  tome  beautiful  grounds,  which  we 
were  told  belonged  to  Mr.  Marshall.  As  you  look 
from  the  east  side  towards  the  upper  end,  the 
features  of  Coniston  Water  are  striking  and  pleas¬ 
ing.  But  as  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  was  not 
deemed  of  sufiicient  beauty  to  induce  us  to  extend 
our  voyage,  we  determined  to  occupy  the  time  in 
fishing  for  char,  a  fish  peculiar  to  these  lakes. 
The  mode  in  which  they  are  caught  is  this:  the 
hooks  are  baited  with  minnows,  so  fastened  that, 
when  drawn  through  the  water,  they  shall  spin 
rapidly  round  and  attract  the  notice  of  the  char,  if 
they  are  in  a  humour  to  bite.  The  lines  used  are 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  length,  and  are  fixed  to  rods 
projecting  from  each  side  of  the  boat.  When  the 
i  lines  are  prepared,  the  boat  is  rowed  gently  for¬ 
ward,  so  that  the  small  fish  with  which  the  hooks 
are  baited  are  drawn  quietly  through  the  clear 
water  of  the  lake.  The  best  time  for  fishing  is  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  before  the  flies  are 
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numerous.  Later  than  this  it  is  difficult  to  catch 
them,  except  by  nets.  We  drew  our  baits  along 
very  patiently  for  a  good  while ;  and  the  fisherman 
who  attended  us  had  many  excellent  reasons  to 
assign  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  firh  to  bite  on 
thst  particular  day;  sometimes  the  sun  was  too 
bright — sometimes  the  surface  of  the  lake  too  calm 
— char  would  not  bite  in  “  tbunnery  ”  weather — 
we  must  come  again  in  May  or  June,  and  then  we 
should  have  better  sport.  However,  it  so  happened 
that  a  light  breeze  curled  the  water,  and  a  cloud 
passed  over  the  sun,  when,  behold,  a  violent  shak¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the-  rods  indicated  that  a  fish  was 
hooked.  We  drew  in  the  line  with  great  alacrity, 
and  soon  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  net,  in  land¬ 
ing  a  fine  char  nearly  a  pound  weight,  which  is 
considered  a  good  fish.  It  was  very  like  a  trout  in 
shape,  but  rather  thicker  and  stronger  in  make. 
Its  colour  was  greyish  with  red  spots,  and  a  strongly 
marked  red  line  running  along  each  side  from  the 
gills  to  the  tail.  It  was  altogether  a  beautiful  fish, 
but  not  more  so  than  a  fresh  well-seasoned  trout. 
Our  lines  were  soon  out  again ;  but  though  two 
more  fish  took  the  bait,  neither  were  hooked.  In 
truth,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  a  very  good  way  of 
catching  fish  of  any  kind ;  but  I  believe  experi¬ 
ence  shews  the  fishermen  on  this  lake  that  it  is  the 
most  successful,  and  theory  must  yield  to  practice. 
Our  boatman  told  us  that  sometimes  he  had  taken 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  in  a  morning,  each  of  which  was 
worth  tenpence  to  him.  In  addition  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  catching  this  comparatively  rare  fish,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  eating  him  next  morning  for 
breakfast;  and  found  him,  as  Izaak  Walton  would 
have  said,  “  such  good  meat  as  is  fit  only  for  fishers 
or  very  honest  men."  If  honest  men  deserve  good 
fish,  our  boatman  on  Coniston  lake  ought  to  have 
his  share;  for  a  more  civil,  good-natured,  inde¬ 
pendent  man  1  have  seldom  met  with.  It  adds 
greatly  to  the  pleasure,  in  expeditions  of  this  sort, 
to  meet,  as  you  do  continually,  with  good  samples 
of  the  sterling  English  character;  and  I  do  not 
know  where  I  have  met  with  better  specimens  than 
in  these  parts.  They  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  talk¬ 
ing,  so  that  at  first  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
them.  The  principal  peculiarity  is,  the  leaving 
out  the  last,  or  two  last,  letters  of  the  article  “  the.** 
*'  Will  you  go  to  th*  inn  t**  or,  **  Will  you  go 
t*  house  ?'*  they  will  say,  instead  of  **  to  the  inn,** 
or  “  to  the  house.**  But  the  ear  soon  becomes  ac¬ 
customed  to  their  dialect. 

A  few  milt-s  from  Coniston  is  Seathwaite,  for¬ 
merly  the  residence  of  “  Wonderful  Walker,**  the 
following  account  of  whom  is  abridged  from  one  of 
the  volumes  of  Wordsworth's  poems.  There  is 
also  an  interesting  account  of  this  extraordinary 
man  in  an  excellent  story  lately  published,  called 
“  The  Old  Church  Clock.*’ 


Robert  Walker  was  born  at  Undercragg,  in 
the  parish  of  Seathwaite,  in  the  year  1709.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  twelve  children.  His  constitu¬ 
tion  being  delicate,  his  parents  deemed  it  beet 
“  to  breed  him  a  scholar.”  After  the  completion  of 
his  education,  he  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Lowts- 
water,  where,  by  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  he  ac¬ 
quired  many  branches  of  learning  in  which  hit 
former  master  bad  been  unable  to  instruct  him. 
He  quickly  became  a  tolerable  proficient  in  the 
classics,  and  was  admitted  by  the  bishop  to  holy 
orders.  Being  offered  the  preference  of  two  liv¬ 
ings,  he  accepted  that  of  Seathwaite,  in  his  na¬ 
tive  vale — no  mercenary  consideration  influencing 
him  in  his  choice,  for  the  value  of  each  was  alike, 
namely,  five  pounds  a  year.  On  obtaining  thii 
living,  he  married :  his  wife  had  been  a  domestic 
servant,  and  was  enabled  by  her  savings  to  fumiih 
the  parsonage-house.  Thus  established,  it  became 
a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  him  to  improve 
his  narrow  income,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  an  increasing  family.  His  industry  to  effect 
this  object  has  scarcely  a  parallel.  For  eight  hours 
in  each  day  five  days  in  the  week,  and  every  Sinir- 
day  morning,  Mr.  Walker  was  occupied  with  the 
cares  of  his  school,  which  he  kept  in  Seathwaite 
chapel.  His  seat  was  within  the  rails  surrounding 
the  communion-table,  the  table  itself  supplying 
the  place  of  a  desk. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  Walker  seems  to  me  notta 
have  acted  with  his  usual  piety  and  wisdom.  A 
consecrated  building  is  not  a  fit  place  for  a  schoci; 
but  if  in  this  case  it  was  unavoidable,  surely  he 
might  have  chosen  some  other  situation  than  the 
altar  for  his  desk.  But  such  improprieties  were 
little  heeded  in  the  last  century;  and  even  thii 
excellent  man  fell  into  an  irreverent  practice. 

While  the  children  were  repeating  their  lesvcai, 
Mr.  Walker  would  employ  himself  with  his  spin- 
ning-wheel ;  his  evenings  also  were  spent  in  the 
same  labour. 

A  gentleman  who  travelled  in  those  parts  fonsf 
him  **  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  long  square  table, 
such  as  is  commonly  used  in  this  country  by  tbi 
lower  class  of  people,  dressed  in  a  coarse  bbrn 
frock,  trimmed  with  black  horn  buttons;  a  checksf 
shirt,  a  leather  strap  round  bis  neck  for  a  stock,  i 
coarse  apron,  and  a  pair  of  great  wooden-soU 
shoes,  with  a  child  upon  his  knee,  eating  his  break¬ 
fast.  His  wife  and  the  other  children  were  ea- 
ployed,  some  of  them  in  waiting  on  each  other,  tb 
rest  in  teasing  and  spinning  wool ;  at  which  trsb 
he  is  a  great  proficient ;  and  when  it  is  made  ready 
for  sale,  be  will  lay  it  by  tixteen  or  ihirty-tM 
pounds  upon  his  back,  and  on  foot,  seven  or  eigkt 
miles,  will  carry  it  to  the  market,  even  in  tb 
depth  of  winter.” 

He  acted  also  as  scrivener,  and  was  intrustb 
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with  the  management  of  rariout  public  and  private 
ibin  in  his  rustic  neighbourhood — making  deeds 
d  conveyance,  wills,  covenants,  &c. — in  order  to 
ike  out  his  scanty  income,  and  with  great  benefit 
w  his  employers.  At  this  kind  of  work  he  often 
puied  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  of  it,  at  his  desk.  He  also  tilled  his 
{srden  with  his  own  hands ;  and  having  a  right 
ifputurage  on  the  mountains,  he  kept  a  couple  of 
cows  and  a  few  sheep.  To  these  occupations  he 
joined  the  labours  of  husbandry,  renting  two  or 
three  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  his  own  glebe, 
which  was  less  than  one  acre.  In  haymaking  and 
bearing  he  assisted  his  neighbours,  who  in  return 
Ncaiionally  presented  him  with  a  cock  of  hay  or  a 
leece  of  wool. 

These  various  occupations  so  fully  engaged  his 
tisM,  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  a  moment’s 
Rcreation  except  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  he 
indulged  himself  in  reading  a  newspaper  or  a  ma> 
psine.  The  Lord’s  day  was  strictly  observed, 
lad  the  evening  was  devoted  to  reading  the  Scrip* 
tares  and  family  prayer. 

He  had  great  satisfaction  in  the  love  and  affec- 
lim  of  his  parishioners,  who  not  only  lived  in 
kippy  ignorance  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
snrid,  but  in  mutual  peace  and  good*will  with 
(sch  other,  and,  as  he  verily  believed,  sincere 
Qristians  and  sound  members  of  the  Church, 
there  not  being  a  single  dissenter  amongst  them. 
Every  Sunday  he  used  to  serve  upon  the  long 
table  before  mentioned  messes  of  broth,  for  the 
itfreshment  of  those  of  his  congregation  who  came 
hsn  a  distance.  He  was  tenderly  alive  to  all  the 
bties  of  his  pastoral  office ;  and  his  sermons,  com* 
pssed  in  a  style  simple,  correct,  and  animated, 
uaie  also  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  pecu* 
Ssr  efficacy,  when  they  felt  that  they  were  called 
•a  by  him  to  do  no  more  than  his  own  actions 
•tre  doily  setting  before  their  eyes.  He  would 
*den  speak  with  such  impauioned  eloquence  as  to 
^w  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  heard  him. 

Prom  the  vice  of  cupidity  he  was  so  entirely  free 
•hit  he  refused  the  offer  of  another  benefice  in  ad* 
ition  to  his  own,  although  his  income  at  the  time 
•u  only  seventeen  pounds  a  year.  He  made  no 
charge  for  teaching  school ;  only  those  parents  who 
issld  afford  to  pay,  gave  him  what  they  pleased 
hr  the  education  of  their  children.  He  was  ex- 
(Stdingly  hospitable,  ever  ready  to  refresh  the 
■■noger  and  comfort  the  sick ;  and  at  the  end  of 
tleng  life  be  is  said  to  have  left  a  considerable 
•a*  to  his  family. 

He  was  buried  at  Seathwaile  chapel,  where  his 
Isib  bears  this  inscription:  “  In  memory  of  the 
^*v.  ilobert  Walker,  who  died  the  ‘idth  day  of 
^■ne  1802,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  67  th 
d  his  curacy  at  Seathwaite.”  The  following  verses 


are  written  in  the  parish- register  by  Henry  Forest, 
curate : — 

'*  Let  him  that  will,  ascend  the  tottering  seat 
Of  courtly  grandeur,  and  become  as  great 
As  are  his  mounting  wishes ;  but  for  me, 

Let  sweet  repose  and  rest  my  portion  be.” 

This  brief  narrative  will  shew  what  may  be  done 
by  a  really  diligent  and  earnest  man,  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  difficulties.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  right  that  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  cure 
of  souls  should  have  so  small  a  pittance  as  to  be 
constrained  to  occupy  themselves  for  mere  sub¬ 
sistence  in  secular  afftirs.  It  is  not  one  man  in 
a  thousand  who,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  avoca¬ 
tions,  could  have  performed  his  spiritual  duties  as 
efficiently  as  they  were  performed  by  "  Wonderful 
Walker.” 

V  I.  Brathay — Amhletide — Rydal — Gratmere— 
Keswick. 

Augtut  19. — To-day  we  travelled  from  Coniston 
Water-head  (so  the  inn  is  called)  to  Keswick.  In 
our  way,  the  first  thing  which  struck  me  was  the 
church  at  Brathay,  built,  as  1  was  told,  by  Mr. 
Iledmayne,  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
and  somewhat  rugged  valley,  to  which,  being  built 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  it  gives  quite  an  Italian 
character.  Had  there  been  one  or  two  cypresses 
or  ilexes,  we  might  have  fancied  ourselves  amongst 
the  Apennines.  There  is  something  exceedingly 
striking  in  the  effect  on  the  landscape  given  by 
this  one  small  building,  occupying,  as  it  does,  a 
prominent  position ;  and  yet  I  am  sorry  that  it  was 
not  built  in  good  English  Gothic.  The  building 
itself,  though  beautiful  at  a  distance,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  advantage  on  a  nearer  approach,  as  it  is 
covered  with  plaster  or  cement,  which  is  beginning 
to  peel  off  from  the  effects  of  the  weather.  It  is 
always  disappointing  to  find  any  thing  unreal  in 
churches.  Let  us  do  the  best  we  can  for  God's 
glory,  but  not  pretend  that  we  have  done  more 
than  we  have.  If  we  really  cannot  afford  more 
than  rough  stone,  or  even  plain  brick,  without,  and 
deal  within,  let  us  not  trick  them  out  with  paint 
and  stucco  to  make  believe  they  are  something 
better. 

Ambleiidc  is  a  tolerably  good  town,  nestled  in 
the  midst  of  the  hills,  and  containing  an  excellent 
inw  (the  Salutation),  at  which,  however,  we  did 
not  atop. 

Proceeding  onward  a  few  miles,  we  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Rydal,  near  which  is  a  small  and 
very  pleasant  lake  of  the  same  name — besides  two 
picturesque  waterfalls.  But  what  renders  Rydal 
especially  interesting  is,  that  it  is  the  residence  of 
the  poet  Wordsworth. 

'*  In  these  fair  vales  hath  man>  a  tree 
At  Wordsworth's  suit  been  spared.” 
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Here  lie  hu  walked  and  meditated;  and  amidst 
these  shades  and  mountains  he  has  composed  those 
admirable  works  which  place  him  amongst  the 
highest  in  rank  of  modern  English  poets.  Inde¬ 
pendent!  j  of  the  merits  of  his  compositions  as  works 
of  art,  there  is  in  them  a  right  feeling  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  graces  of  character,  as  well  as  nature, 
which  render  his  works  most  interesting  to  those 
who  hare  a  taste  fur  the  good  and  graceful.  Un¬ 
like  the  poet  Byron,  whose  works  are  a  transcript 
of  his  own  moody  feelings  and  violent  passions, 
and  are  filled  with  sneers  at  what  is  most  lovely, 
and  incentives  to  what  is  most  degrading^  I  know 
not  that  Wordsworth  ever  wrote  a  line  unbecoming 
a  Christian  poet.  Byron’s  works  had  their  run, 
and  no  doubt  led  many  of  his  incautious  readers 
into  vice  or  infidelity.  They  are  now,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  but  rarely  read  ;  while  Wordsworth’s  grace¬ 
ful  morality  and  deep  philosophy  continue  to  be 
appreciated  as  they  dererve,  and  have  contributed 
in  no  slight  degree  to  that  improved  tone  of  moral 
feeling  which  is  widely  operating  in  the  present 
generation. 

It  was  with  no  slight  satisfaction  that  we  were 
informed  by  the  person  who  shewed  us  the  Rydal 
waterfall,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  accustomed 
kindly  to  give  permission  to  travellers  to  enter  his 
grounds,  which  we  accordingly  did,  and  were  much 
pleased  with  their  taste  and  beauty.  The  bouse  is 
moderate  in  size,  but  tastefully  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  creepers.  It  overlooks  the  vale  of 
Rotha,  with  a  distant  view  of  Windermere,  and  the 
tower  of  the  parish  church  in  the  foreground — fit 
associations  for  one  whose  poetry  unites  in  so  re¬ 
markable  a  manner  the  beauties  of  nature  and  re¬ 
ligion. 

After  leaving  the  Rydal  Water,  we  arrived  at 
Grasmere  —  remarkable  for  the  green  meadows 
which  form  its  banks,  as  well  as  for  a  grassy  island, 
of  (considerable  site,  which  occupies  its  centre.  It 
is  altogether  of  a  quiet,  peaceful  rharacti  r,  though 
without  tameness.  The  grey  tower  of  the  parish 
church,  amidst  a  cluster  of  white  houses,  forms  an 
object  in  harmony  with  the  scene. 

Thitlmere,  at  which  we  next  arrived,  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  II cl- 
vellyn ;  and  its  banks  arc  rugged  and  precipitous. 
There  is  a  rude  and  simple  chapel  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  mountain,  near  a  small  inn,  where  the  driver 
stopped  to  rest  bis  horses ;  and  many  stories  are 
told  of  the  simplicity  of  the  inhabitants.  One  is, 
that  the  parish  clerk  was  found,  one  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  ringing  the 
bell  with  his  hands,  *'  because  James  Hawkrigg 
brak  ane  of  his  cart-raips  tudder  day  in  t’  hsyfield, 
an’  so  he  borrowed  the  bell  raip,  and  had  forgitteii 
to  bring  it  back  again.”  This  is  a  good  point  for 
sKcnding  Uclvellyn. 


We  arrived  at  Keswick  in  good  lime  on  Saturday) 
intending  to  rest  there  the  following  day.  Then 
was  no  room  in  the  inn ;  but  the  landlady  procured 
a  decent  lodging  for  ua  in  the  market-place,  whick, 
if  not  so  commodious,  was  quieter,  and,  as  we  dis¬ 
covered,  not  half  so  expensive  as  living  at  the  ins. 

A  great  part  of  the  houses  in  the  part  of  the  towi 
nearest  the  lake  arc  let  as  lodgings,  and,  if  we  mey 
judge  from  our  own,  are  very  reasonable.  But  thi 
disadvantage  of  Keswick  is,  that  there  are  no  lodg¬ 
ing-houses  or  inn  within  half  a  mile’s  walkoftlw 
lake;  nor  are  they  within  sight  of  it,  which  to 
visitors  is  a  disappointment. 

We  passed  another  delightful  summer  evening 
in  rowing  on  the  Derwent  Water;  for  such  is  the 
common  name  of  the  lake  of  Keswick.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  superior  in  beauty  to  the  others  which  we 
bad  visited.  The  upper  end  is  formed  by  abrupt 
mountains,  which  rise  one  above  another  as  the  eye 
follows  the  windings  of  Borrowdale  ;  while  the  op¬ 
posite  side  is  enclosed  by  the  lofty  Skiddaw  rising 
in  unbroken  majesty  from  the  plain.  From  whit- 
ever  portion  of  the  lake  you  direct  your  view,  the 
scene  is  varied  and  interesting  ;  and  there  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  beauty  in  the  disposition  of  the  islands,  whidi 
stud  the  bosom  of  the  lake  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  sailing  or  rowing  among  them,  their  posiiioa 
as  regards  the  surrounding  scenery  is  continually 
being  changed,  and  a  new  foreground  presented. 

In  more  spacious  and  magnificent  lakes,  as  that  of  | 
Geneva,  for  instance,  you  go  on  mile  after  wile 
without  much  perceptible  dificrence,  the  grand  fea¬ 
tures  remaining  scarcely  changed.  But  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  DerwentWaterevery  few  minutes  presents  sowe 
new  and  striking  combination ;  so  that  the  variety 
is  endless. 

W’e  visited  two  waterfalls — one  the  fall  of  Bar- 
row,  the  other  of  Ludore-~which  are  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake.  They  were  both  beautiful  in  situ¬ 
ation,  as  well  as  in  the  accompaniments  of  rocki 
and  trees.  They  wanted  only  one  thing,  and  that 
was— water:  a  deficiency  amply  compensated  by 
the  fine  weather,  which  is  its  cause  and  accompani¬ 
ment. 

However,  the  siext  tourists  after  us  who  visited 
Barrow  and  Lodore  would  have  no  cause  to  conn 
plain  of  this  deficiency;  for  in  the  night  we  were 
awakened  by  the  roar  sf  thunder,  accompanied  by 
such  a  torrent  of  rain  as  even  the  inhabitants  tt 
that  watery  region  declared  that  they  bad  seldow 
witnessed.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  grand 
sight  to  have  been  on  the  lake,  and  to  have  seen 
the  rugged  mountains  lit  up  with  the  glare  of  the 
lightning,  while  the  thunder  re-echoed  from  crag 
to  crag.  But  the  roaring  of  the  thunder  was  not 
the  only  noise  by  which  our  rest  was  disturbed  ;  for 
in  the  midst  of  this  awful  storm  we  were  shocked 
beyond  measure  to  bear  on  the  opposite  side  of  tk« 
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itrMt  a  party  of  revellers  "  who  vexed  the  ear  with 
net  most  uncouth/*  and  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
dements  in  boisterousness.  It  was  indeed  a  sad 
ad  afflicting  thing  to  listen  to  these  sinners  against 
tkeir  own  souls,  amidst  such  awful  accompaniments, 
eagaged  one  while  in  rude  mirth,  then  in  violent 
dtmation,  accompanied  with  oaths  and  blasphemy. 
Alas,  what  utter  ungodliness  abounds  amongst  us  1 
How  many  can  view  the  loveliest  or  the  most  ter¬ 
rific  works  of  the  Omnipotent  without  a  thought  of 
pititude  or  a  feeling  of  reverence,  and  then  en- 
fige  in  their  swinish  revelling,  as  if  they  were  cre- 
lud  (or  nothing  but  sensual  indulgence ! 

On  the  morrow  (Sunday  the  20th)  the  storm  had 
skated,  and  before  church-time  the  rain  had  almost 
wssed  to  fall. 

“  There’s  joy  In  the  mountains ; 

There's  life  in  the  fountains ; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

Uluc  sky  prevailing ; 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone.” 

It  was  just  such  a  bright  and  Joyous  day  as  one 
would  desire  to  have  on  a  Sunday.  Until  lately, 
strangely  enough,  there  had  been  no  church  at 
Keswick  —  the  inhabitants  going  to  worship  at 
Crosthwaite  church,  about  a  mile  distant.  But 
this  deficiency  was  remedied  by  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  the  owner  of  much  of  the  property 
on  the  borders  of  Derwent  Water,  and  of  half  the 
like  itself — having  purchased  it  from  the  trustees 
of  the  properly  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  whom 
it  passed  after  the  attainder  of  the  last  earl  of  Der- 
venlwater.  The  present  owner  has  built  a  very 
handsome  church  on  a  slight  eminence  between 
the  town  and  the  lake,  which  is  no  less  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  surrounding  scenery  than  a  blessing  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  tribute  of  piety  to  Him  to 
whose  honour  it  is  raised.  It  is  really  a  handsome 
itructure,  built  of  solid  stone,  with  a  well-propor¬ 
tioned  spire ;  and  though  faults  might  be  found, 
especially  with  the  omission  of  a  well-defined  chan¬ 
cel,  yet  when  so  much  is  well  done,  it  is  more  pro¬ 
per  to  praise  than  blame.  The  service  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  performed  by  the  incumbent,  and  was 
not  the  less  striking  and  commendable  on  account 
of  the  praiseworthy  adherence  to  the  instruction  of 
the  Church.  There  was  a  baptism  after  the  second 
lesion,  to  which  the  congregation  appeared  to  listen 
with  reverence.  The  hymns  were  chanted.  Some 
iaiprovement  might  be  made  in  this  respect,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  situation  of  the  singers;  but  still  the 
attempt  was  good.  After  the  Niceiie  Creed,  the 
cfflciaiing  minister  announced  that  the  festival  of 
fit.  Bartholomew  would  take  place  in  the  ensuing 
week ;  and  then  going  straight  to  the  pulpit,  gave 
out  his  text,  and  commenced  the  sermon,  without  { 
any  change  of  dress,  or  psalm-singing,  or  unautho¬ 
rised  prayers.  After  the  lermon,  he  returned  to 


the  altar,  and  read  the  prayer  for  the  Church  mili¬ 
tant,  the  collect,  and  the  blessing.  This  has  always 
appeared  to  me  the  proper  mode  of  performing  this 
part  of  the  service ;  thereby  rendering  the  sermon 
a  part  of  the  communion  service,  as  it  is  according 
to  the  directions  in  the  Prayer-book,  instead  of 
making  it  a  separate  and  prominent  affair.  There 
is  a  consistency  and  appropriateness  given  to  the 
whole  service  by  thus  following  the  directions  of 
the  rubric,  which  otherwise  is  much  desiderated. 
It  is  strange  that  one  should  thus  note  as  something 
remarkable  a  proper  attention  to  the  instruction  of 
the  Church  in  the  performance  of  public  service, 
to  which  all  clergymen  have  pledged  themselves  to 
conform ;  but,  in  truth,  such  has  been  the  neglect 
and  carelessness  of  former  generations,  that  a  con¬ 
formity  to  Church-discipline  is  really  an  unusual 
thing  to  witness. 

Between  the  services  we  walked  to  the  church  at 
Crosthwaite,  and  passed  the  bridge  of  Greta,  ad¬ 
joining  which  is  the  residence  of  the  late  lamented 
Southey,  who  passed  much  of  his  time,  like  his 
brother  poet,  amongst  the  lakes  and  mountains. 

Many  tourists  visit  the  country  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake — Borrowdale,  and  the  mountains  of  But- 
termere,  and  so  on  to  Seathwaite  and  Wastwater. 
This  route  leads  the  tourist  through  some  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  hill-country,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  highly  interesting;  but  as  it  cannot  be  traversed 
except  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  few  ladies  are  ad¬ 
venturous  enough  to  undertake  it. 

In  Borrowdale  are  the  mines  from  which  is  dug 
the  black  lead  used  in  pencils.  The  mines  are  of 
considerable  value,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  ore, 
and  the  extensiveness  of  the  demand. 

I  nearly  forgot  to  mention,  that  at  the  upper  end 
of  Derwent  Water  there  is  what  is  usually  called  a 
floating  island ;  but  this  is  scarcely  a  fit  name  to 
give  it.  The  fact  is,  that  in  very  hot  seasons  a 
certain  gas,  contained  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  expands  and  raises  the  land  above  the 
surface  for  a  considerable  extent ;  and  so  it  conti¬ 
nues  until  the  cold  season  causes  it  again  to  sub¬ 
side.  This  gas  may  easily  be  collected  in  a  vessel 
by  boring  a  hole  in  the  floating,  or  rather  swollen, 
mass. 

On  one  of  the  islands  of  the  lake  arc  the  remain* 
of  the  cell  of  St.  Herbert,  the  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Cuthbert,  on  whom  the  following 
beautiful  lines  have  been  written  by  Wordsworth  : 

'*  If  thou,  in  the  dear  love  of  some  one  friend, 

Hast  been  so  happy  that  thou  know’st  what  thougiits 
Wilt  sometimes  in  the  Iiappiness  of  love 
Make  the  heart  sink,  then  wilt  thou  reverence 
This  quirt  spot ;  and,  stranger,  not  unmoved 
Wilt  thou  behold  this  sha|ieless  lieap  of  stones. 

The  desolate  ruins  of  8t.  Herbert’s  cell. 

Here  stood  his  thrcsliold ;  here  was  spread  the  roof 
That  sheltered  him,  a  seU-sceluded  man. 
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After  long  ezerciie  in  social  cares, 

And  offices  humane,  intent  t’  adore  ' 

The  Deity,  with  undistracted  mind,  I 

And  meditate  on  ererlasUng  things 
In  utter  solitude. — ^But  he  had  left 
A  fellow-labourer,  whom  the  good  man  loved 
As  his  own  soul.  And  when  with  eye  upraised 
To  heaven  he  knelt  before  the  crucifix. 

While  o’er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  l,odore 

Peal’d  to  his  orisons,  and  when  he  paced 

Along  the  beach  of  this  small  isle,  and  thought  | 

Of  his  companion,  he  would  pray  that  both  i 

(Now  that  their  earthly  duties  were  fulfill’d) 

Might  die  in  the  same  moment.  Nor  in  vain 
So  prayed  he as  our  chroniclers  report,  ' 

Though  here  the  hermit  number'd  his  last  day. 

Far  from  St.  Cuthbert,  his  beloved  friend, — 

Those  holy  men  died  in  the  same  day.” 

VII.  Drttidical  CircltSoultrt  Fell—Ullswaler. 

Attgutt  2). — On  leaving  Keswick  this  morning,  we 
desired  the  driver  to  take  us  for  a  short  distance 
along  the  old  road  which  led  to  Penrith,  in  order 
that  we  might  tee  a  very  perfect  Druidical  circle 
which  crowns  a  hill  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town.  It  is  not  of  large  dimensions;  but  de¬ 
serves  notice,  from  its  completeness  as  well  at  its 
situation.  It  consists  of  rude  stones,  the  largest  of 
which  are  8  or  9  feet  in  height.  These  are  placed 
in  a  circle,  enclosing,  it  may  be,  two  perches  of 
land  t  and  within  them  is  another  circle,  and  a  6at 
Slone,  which  probably  was  an  altar.  But  what 
chiefly  struck  me,  was  the  place  chosen  for  this 
temple  —  being  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rugged  mountains,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  an  outer  circle  of  the  temple ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
spot  was  selected.  Here,  in  their  rude  temple, 
surrounded  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  Skiddaw,  Blen- 
cathra,  and  Helvellyn,  conceive  the  ancient  priests 
gathering  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  per¬ 
forming  their  religious  rites,  which  are  said  to  have 
consisted  often  in  human  sacrifice.  How  many 
victims  may  have  bled  on  that  very  stone  !  What 
superstitious  cruelties  may  this  spot  have  witnessed, 
until  the  apostles  of  Christianity  preached  the  mild 
doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  told  them  of  that  God 
whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  to  me  exceedingly  interesting  in  such  a  scene 
as  this.  It  carries  our  thoughts  to  former  times 
and  deeds,  so  utterly  unlike  those  that  we  now  | 
behold,  that  they  seem  to  belong  almost  to  anoth;  r  ' 
race  of  beings.  The  strange  mystery  also  which  ' 
hangs  over  the  ancient  Druids,  and  all  that  belongs 
to  them,  invests  the  scene  of  their  religious  rites  ' 
with  an  interest  altogether  fascinating. 

Proceeding  along  the  Penrith  road,  wo  arrived 
at  a  long  flat  mountain  called  the  Souters  Fell,  ' 
tshere,  at  our  guide  informed  us,  and  at  I  remem-  ! 
ber  to  have  heard  elsewhere,  a  strange  vision  was  | 
once  seen  of  armed  hosts  contending  together  in  | 


battle,  and  charging  each  other  with  alternate  tuc- 
I  cess.  This  viaion  was  said  to  have  portended  tbe 
.  rebellion  of  1715,  which  shortly  followed;  and  an 
I  engagement  between  the  two  parties  took  place 
I  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain. 

I  About  half  way  to  Penrith,  we  turned  off  tud- 
I  denly  to  the  right,  for  the  lake  of  Ullswater.  The 
'  country  in  this  neighbourhood  is  not  so  picturesqae 
as  much  which  we  had  lately  traversed,  being  ap¬ 
parently  one  wide  expanse  of  fell,  or  moor ;  but  in 
passing  over  it,  we  came  to  many  little  nooks  and 
dells,  in  which  were  snug  homesteads,  surrounded 
by  trees  and  rich  grassy  meadows,  watered  by  bab¬ 
bling  streams.  There  is,  in  fact,  plenty  of  rich 
land  in  the  valleys  and  sides  of  the  hills  through¬ 
out  the  district ;  while  the  mountains  furnish  pas¬ 
ture  for  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  which  make  a 
tolerable  living  on  them  during  the  summer,  and 
in  winter  are  driven  nearer  home. 

All  at  once  we  came  upon  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  Ullswater,  approaching  it  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  so  that  from  the  eminence  from  which  we 
descended  both  ends  were  distinctly  visible.  Tbe 
lower  end  towards  Penrith  is  comparatively  tame 
I  and  uninteresting ;  but  the  upper  part,  for  bold¬ 
ness  and  varied  outline,  fully  equalled  any  thing 
that  we  bad  yet  seen.  The  lake  is  fringed  on  tbit 
side  by  tbe  trees  of  Gowbarrow  Park,  which  reach 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  our  road  lay  amidst 
old  oaks  and  birches,  sometimes  growing  in  groups, 
sometimes  clinging  singly  to  the  rocky  shelves,  and 
affording  frequent  openings  through  which  the  wa¬ 
ters  and  opposite  shore  of  the  lake  appeared.  Far¬ 
ther  on  we  came  to  a  house  and  grounds,  which  on 
inquiry  we  found  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  kings  of  Paiterdale,  now  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship  amongst  these  various  Messrs.  Marshall. 
They  are,  as  I  was  told,  manufacturers  of  Leeds ; 
but  from  their  ample  possessions  they  might  well 
be  called  the  “  Lords  of  the  Lakes.”  They  remind 
one  of  the  celebrated  Monsieur  Nong  Tong  Pau. 
If  we  inquired,  whose  is  that  beautiful  mansion, 

I  with  its  ornamental  grounds,  at  the  head  of  Conis- 
.  ton  Water?  we  are  told,  Mr.  Marshall's.  Wbo 
built  the  new  and  handsome  church  at  Keswick? 

!  Mr.  Marsliall.  Who  is  the  owner  of  Derwentwater, 
i  and  the  present  possessor  of  the  forfeited  estates  of 
the  carl  of  that  name?  Mr.  Marshall.  And  now, 
again,  who  is  the  lord  of  Patierdale?  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Thus  it  is  that  the  wealth,  and  honours,  and 
'  dignities  of  this  world  pass  from  one  to  another. 

.  The  estates  won  in  former  days  by  the  sword,  and 
!  granted  by  kings,  have  now  quietly  passed  into  tbe 
'  hands  of  those  who  gained  their  fortune  by  the  quiet 
arts  of  pe.tce.  Let  no  one  grudge  them  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  If  all  spend  their  wealth  as  urefully  snd 
liberally  as  the  munificent  founder  of  tbe  church  of 
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Knwick,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  broad 
lands  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  imbued 
with  the  noble  spirit  of  our  ancestors  in  former 
days. 

We  found  a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable  little 
inn  at  Patterdale,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake, 
on  which  in  the  evening^  we  took  boat,  intending  to 
row  down  to  Lyulph's  Tower,  and  the  waterfall  of 
Aray  Force ;  but  finding  the  wind  boisterous,  and 
the  lake  rough,  so  that  the  waves  dashed  in  upon 
ns,  we  landed  again,  and  walked  to  see  the  old 
church,  which,  with  its  singularly  venerable  yew* 
tree  standing  in  a  secluded  nook,  is  a  pleasing 
spectacle  on  which  to  rest  the  eye.  In  this  church 
there  is  but  one  pew,  the  whole  area  besides  is 
filled  with  open  oak  seats  of  considerable  anti¬ 
quity  i  a  plan  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  ere  long  will 
be  revived  iti  all  our  parish  churches. 

We  returned  at  sunset  to  our  quiet  inn.  Plea¬ 
sant  as  it  is  to  he  in  quiet,  one  loses  by  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  a  private  room,  and  the  reservedness  which 
is  usually  practised  by  travellers  in  England,  a  good 
deal  of  information  and  agreeable  intercourse  which 
it  found  in  other  countries.  I  remember,  when 
travelling  many  years  back  amongst  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  all  the  inmates  of  the  inn  used  to 
itsemble  in  one  common  room,  and  there  recount 
to  each  other  what  they  had  seen  and  met  with. 
Une  would  come  in  bearing  in  triumph  some  rare 
plant  which  he  had  discovered  amongst  the  moun¬ 
tains;  another  would  exhibit  some  valued  mineral 
specimen ;  another  would  shew  hit  sketches.  All 
were  in  high  spirits,  and  glad  to  communicate  and 
receive  information.  Those  who  came  from  an 
opposite  direction  would  tell  their  fellow-travellers 
which  inn  to  avoid  and  which  to  resort  to,  and  what 
objects  were  most  worthy  of  notice.  One  advantage 
of  this  intercourse  was,  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  missing  objects  of  interest  for  want  of  being  ap¬ 
prised  of  them,  and  you  might  often  escape  impo¬ 
sition  by  being  warned  against  it.  All  these  ad¬ 
vantages  are  lost  by  the  solitary  system  adopted  by 
travellers  in  England;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  escapes  from  a  good  deal  of  rudeness  and  im¬ 
pertinence  with  which  it  is  to  be  feared  a  common 
room  at  an  English  inn  would  be  infested. 

VIII.  Pallerdale—  Windermere. 

The  morning  of  the  22d  was  ushered  in  by  heavy 
rain,  which,  indeed,  had  been  falling  in  torrents  all 
the  night;  insomuch  that  the  low  grounds  opposite 
to  the  house  were  inundated,  and  the  brook,  which 
on  the  preceding  day  crept  lazily  through  its  pebbly 
channel,  was  now  swollen  into  a  rapid  torrent.  We 
ate  our  breakfast  leisurely,  and  watched  the  weather, 
hut  still  no  signs  appeared  of  improvement ;  if  the 
beating  of  the  rain  seemed  fur  a  moment  to  subside, 
the  next  it  would  fall  as  heavily  as  before,  or  even 


with  redoubled  violence.  We  watched  the  little 
children  as  they  trudged  from  the  village  to  the 
pariah  school,  which  was  situated  near  the  old 
church;  sometimes  two  wrapped  in  one  cloak,  or 
four  huddled  together  under  one  umbrella.  If  their 
heads  were  thus  protected,  their  feet  were  equally 
so  by  their  wooden  shoes;  which,  when  the  whole 
road  was  a  stream  of  water,  must  have  been  of  no 
slight  advantage.  The  next  objects  which  caught 
our  attention,  and  amused  us  for  a  moment,  were 
the  inscriptions  on  the  windows,  “  heavy  wet,” 
“  awfully  dull,”  ”  cats  and  dogs,”  shewing  that 
other  unfortunate  travellers  besides  ourselves  had 
been  pent  up  by  stress  of  weather  in  the  vale  of 
Patterdale.  Then  the  very  name  of  Patterdale 
was  ominous.  It  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  rain 
never  ceased  in  that  region  to  ”  patter,”  as  it  did 
at  that  moment,  on  the  housetop  and  the  hard 
stony  road.  We  next  consulted  our  guide-book, 
and  found  to  our  no  great  consolation  that  about 
three  times  as  much  rain  fell  in  the  district  of  the 
lakes  as  in  London ;  that  whereas  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  about  twenty  inches  was  the  average  quantity, 
in  Westmoreland  it  was  seldom  less  than  sixty ; 
and  we  might  conclude,  that  Patterdale,  being  the 
highest  land  of  the  country,  the  rain  might  be  thrice 
as  much  as  in  the  other  parts  of  this  mountain 
region.  All  these  considerations  did  not  improve 
our  hopes  of  fine  weather.  About  ten  o’clock  a 
slight  improvement  took  place,  and  as  we  had  se¬ 
cured  a  covered  carriage,  we  determined  to  set  out 
for  Low  Wood,  which  was  on  that  day  the  place  of 
our  destination ;  but  we  had  scarcely  proceeded  a 
mile  before  the  rain  fell  as  violently  as  ever,  and 
continued  to  increase  in  force  as  we  ascended  the 
mountain  pass.  However,  it  so  turned  out  that  we 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied ;  for,  whereas  dur¬ 
ing  the  former  part  of  our  journey  we  had  seen  the 
mountain  scenery  with  a  clear  sky,  or  with  that 
haze  which  results  from  excessively  fine  weather, 
we  now  beheld  it  under  an  entirely  new  aspect. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  rain  the  atmosphere 
was  not  obscured,  for  the  clouds  rested  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  and  did  not  descend  into  the 
valleys,  and  it  was  rather  a  succession  of  violent 
showers  than  one  continued  rain  that  fell.  The 
mountain  pass  from  Patterdale  to  Windermere  lies 
through  the  wildest  portion  of  the  district;  the  road 
wound  gradually  up  a  steep  ravine,  along  the  course 
of  a  brawling  torrent,  which  was  one  mass  of  foam 
as  it  dashed  from  rock  to  rock. 

At  about  four  miles  from  Ullswater  we  arrived  at 
a  small  lake  or  tarn,  called  **  the  Brothers*  Water,” 
which  is  at  the  opening  of  Deep  Dale.  Proceeding 
onwards,  we  passed  between  almost  precipitous 
mountains,  the  sides  of  which  were  strewn  with 
large  stones  and  masses  of  rock,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  patches  of  green  on  which  a  few 
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sheep  were  g;racing.  Here  we  were  positively  In  j 
the  midst  of  waterfalls ;  for  the  rain,  which  fell  on 
the  mountain-tops,  poured  down  the  furrowed  sides 
in  all  directions,  sometimes  seen  through  the  ga¬ 
thering  mist  in  white  silvery  stream  running  down 
the  more  distant  hills — sometimes  dashing  from 
crag  to  crag,  close  to  the  road  along  which  we  tra¬ 
velled,  as  if  they  would  have  torn  up  and  destroyed 
the  road  iuelf.  Once,  looking  back  through  this 
wild  ravine,  we  could  discern  at  the  bottom  a 
bright  light  resting  on  the  small  mountain  lake 
below  us,  like  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  midst  of 
weeping  and  sorrow.  Soon,  however,  ascending 
higher,  we  became  enveloped  in  the  cloud  which 
rested  on  the  mountain-top,  and  all  iarther  view 
was  for  several  miles  precluded.  At  the  top  of  the 
pau  is  a  remarkable  rock,  called  “  the  Kirkstone,” 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  church,  and 
giving  its  name  to  the  spot.  The  descent  to 
Ambleside  was  not  so  wild  and  rugged  as  the  road 
by  which  we  had  ascended.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ambleside  are  two  waterfalls,  which  must  hsve 
been  splendid  at  this  time  ;  tiut  the  rain  was  still 
so  heavy  that  we  would  not  go  out  of  our  way  to 
see  them.  The  one  is  called  Stock  Ghyll  Force, 
and  the  other  Dungeon  Ohyll  Force.  Of  the  latter 
Wordsworth  writes : — 

**  It  was  a  spot  which  yon  may  see, 

If  ever  yon  to  Langdale  go : 

Into  a  chasm  a  mighty  block 

Hath  fallen  and  made  a  bridge  of  rock— 

Tbe  gulf  is  deep  below ; 

And  in  a  basin  black  and  small, 

Reeeives  a  lofty  waterfall.'* 

The  name  **  Force,"  which  is  given  to  these  tor¬ 
rents,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  falls,  or  fa’s,  as 
they  would  pronounce  it  in  Scotland,  though  1  have 
not  seen  the  obvious  derivation  noticed. 

After  we  left  Ambleside  the  weather  gradually 
improved;  so  that,  on  our  arrival  at  the  inn  at 
Lowwood,  the  rain  had  nearly  ceased.  The  inn  is 
most  delightfully  situated,  at  about  two  miles  from 
the  besd  of  Windermere ;  it  is  placed  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  and  the  accommodations  are  excellent, 
the  house  having  been  greatly  enlarged  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  spots 
among  the  lakes  to  fix  on  as  a  temporary  resi¬ 
dence.  At  Keswick  there  is  no  inn  or  lodging- 
house  on  the  water-side ;  and  tbe  inns  at  Coniston 
and  Patterdale,  though  neat  and  clean,  are  not 
nearly  so  good  as  that  at  Lowwood.  The  evening 
turned  out  unexpectedly  fine  ;  and  we  had  a  most 
delightful  row  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  land¬ 
ing  to  tee  the  new  church  at  Brathay,  and  return¬ 
ing  by  the  castle  of  Rayrigge,  which  is  a  modern 
edifice,  being  built  by  Mr.  Dawson,  an  eminent 
surgeon  at  Liverpool,  and  is  one  of  the  best  adap¬ 
tations  I  have  seen  of  the  ancient  castellated  style 
to  a  modern  mansion.  It  is  certainly  a  very  fine 


object  from  many  parts  of  the  lake,  though  perhapi 
it  looks  better  when  its  bold  outline,  crowning  tbe 
promontory,  is  caught  from  the  distance,  than  when 
you  approach  too  close.  The  scenery  of  the  lake 
appeared  this  evening  to  great  advantage.  The 
other  lakes  we  had  seen  either  under  an  open  sky, 
.or  with  a  few  clouds  occuionally  intercepting  the 
sun's  rays.  But  on  this  our  last  visit  to  Winder- 
mere,  the  sky  was  obscured  by  many  dark  cloodt, 
while  here  and  there  a  fiood  of  sunshine  poured 
through  their  openings ;  and  as  the  sunbeams  tra¬ 
versed  the  mountains,  they  rested  first  on  one  lofty 
peak,  and  then  on  another — now  lighting  up  a  dis¬ 
tant  valley,  now  revealing  a  mountain-top  which 
before  had  not  been  visible.  It  was,  in  fact,  just 
such  a  sky  as  an  artist  would  have  chosen ;  and  a 
constant  variety  of  effects  presented  theroselvct, 
which,  had  one  seen  them  in  a  picture,  would  hare 
appeared  almost  placed  too  exactly  in  the  right 
position  to  be  real.  The  evening  was  balmy  and 
the  lake  tranquil ;  so  we  lingered  till  sunset  on  the 
water,  that  we  might  enjoy  to  the  full  the  last  of 
those  few  days  of  tranquil  pleasure  which  we  had 
sought  amidst  the  lake  scenery.  The  words  of  a 
young  poet,‘ — who  has  caught  the  mantle  of  bis  aged 
master,  and  bids  fair  to  occupy  his  place  as  the 
bard  of  mountain  scenery, — will  perhaps  best  ds- 
scribe  the  scene,  as  well  as  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  presented  themselves. 

“  Tbe  storm  is  past ;  tbe  green  bill-side 
la  streak’d  with  evening  gleam. 

Let  out  through  rents  in  yon  dark  cloud— 

Day's  last  and  loveliest  beam. 

Still  clings  tbe  tempest’s  fleecy  skirt 
Round  Pairfleld's  hollow  crest. 

Where  fdorious  mists  in  many  a  fold 
Of  wavy  silver  rest 

Deep  imaged  in  the  lake  serene 
The  shadowy  mountains  lie; 

Deeper  than  heaven  itself  the  blue 
U(  that  unreal  sky. 

Oh,  soft  falls  evening  on  the  heart 
With  gnawing  cares  depress’d. 

Feeding  on  all  her  quiet  things — 

A  sacrament  of  rest ! 

Sin-blighted  though  we  are,  yet  still. 

Upon  our  weary  souls, 

'Through  hills  and  woods,  through  lakes  and  streams, 

A  tide  of  glory  rolls : 

A  liriming  tide,  from  heaven  that  flows. 

Of  freshness  and  of  power, 

And  holy  strength  to  nerve  the  heart 
For  duty’s  sterner  hour.” 

On  the  morrow  we  bade  a  regretful  f.trewell  to 
tbe  laud  of  lakes  and  mountains. 

'  Faber. 
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LANCELOT  ANDREWE9,  D.D. 

BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

[Concluded  from  Ust  Number.] 

Ik  the  heginning  of  the  year  1625,  An- 
drewes’  best  friend  and  patron.  King  James 
I.,  died  at  Theobald’s;  and  if  l.Aud,  who 
happened  to  be  preaching  at  Whitehall  at 
the  time  of  his  deatli,  was  so  affected  at 
the  intimation  of  it  by  “  the  dolours  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,”  as  to  break  off  his 
Krmon  in  the  middle,  one  may  readily  sup¬ 
pose  that  Andrewes  would  lament  his  loss 
most  deeply. 

Severe  indisposition  of  his  own  prevented 
him  from  obeying  the  king’s  reiterated  com¬ 
mand  to  attend  him  at  Royston.  Bishop 
Williams  therefore  supplied  the  place  of 
“the  king’s  favourite  prelate  and  he  has 
kft  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  piety  and  devotion  during  his  sick¬ 
ness.  “  Some  four  or  five  days  before  his 
end,  he  desired  to  receive  the  blessed  sacra¬ 
ment,  viaticum  aternilatis,  as  it  is  termed  in 
the  ancient  councils,  a  blessed  bait  that  the 
devout  soul  useth  for  the  most  part  to  take 
in  this  life  when  it  is  ready  to  travel  for  the 
other.  Being  demanded  if  he  was  prepared 
in  point  of  faith  and  charity  for  so  great  a 
devotion,  he  said  he  was,  and  gave  his  hum¬ 
ble  thanks  to  God  for  the  same.  .  .  .  Being 
Udd  that  men  in  holy  orders  in  tlic  Church 
of  England  do  challenge  a  power  as  inherent 
in  their  function,  not  in  their  person,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  and  declare  remission  of  sins  to  such 
u  being  penitent  do  call  for  the  same,  and 
that  they  have  a  form  of  absolution  for  that 
purpose  set  down  in  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  he  answered  suddenly,  ‘  I  have  ever 
believed  that  there  was  that  iiower  in  you 
that  be  in  orders  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  that,  amongst  others,  was  unto  me  an 
evident  demonstration  that  the  Church  of 
England  is,  without  all  question,  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  therefore  I,  a  miserable  sin¬ 
ner,  do  humbly  desire  Almighty  Qod  to 
absolve  me  of  my  sins,  and  you,  as  his  ser¬ 
vant  in  that  high  place,  to  afford  me  his 
heavenly  comfort.’  And  after  the  absolu¬ 
tion  read  and  pronounced,  he  received  the 
sacrament.”'  'ITie  king  died  on  the  27th  of 
March ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Ajiril,  Andrewes, 
in  company  with  I,aud,  visited  his  remains 
then  lying  in  state  in  Somerset  House. 

'  Nleholi’  ProRrcMCf  of  Jamet  I.  iv.  p.  1030.  Ru»h- 
-  vwtb’i  Historical  CoUactioni,  I.  p.  171. 


Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  exists  as  to  the  character  of  our  first 
James,  all  thoughtful  persons  will  be  in¬ 
duced  to  estimate  very  highly  the  testimony 
of  one  who  was  so  accurate  yet  impart!^ 
an  observer  of  mankind  as  Bishop  Andrewes. 
His  opinion  of  the  king’s  learning  and  ortho¬ 
doxy  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Du  Moulin. 

"  You  yourself  know  (and  indeed  who 
knows  not,  since  he  has  wrote  so  much  so 
admirably)  that  as  he  is  most  able  in  respect 
of  his  other  endowments  of  wit  and  learn¬ 
ing,  so  also  in  respect  of  his  acuteness  and 
solidity  of  judgment,  he  is  equal  to  the  best, 
or  rather  goes  before  them.  No  man  living 
has  in  our  Church’s  affairs  a  clearer  in¬ 
sight,  a  readier  despatch,  than  he.”  In  the 
same  letter  we  also  see  him  manifesting  a 
solicitude  in  the  king’s  behalf,  which  must 
have  resulted  from  something  more  than 
ordinary  loyalty,  and  is  evidently  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  an  affectionate  and  devoted  heart. 
“  I  had  wrote  there,”  he  says  in  apology 
for  his  delay  in  replying  to  Du  Moulin’s 
letter,  “  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  was 
about  to  send  them  presently,  when  lo,  the 
indisposition  of  the  lung,  in  point  of  health, 
made  me  lay  them  by,  and  hindered  my 
sending  of  them.'  This  sickness,  contracted 
first  by  grief  for  the  death  of  his  most  dear 
consort,  our  most  gracious  queen,  and  the 
neglect  of  all  care  of  his  body  upon  that 
grief,  ended  at  last  in  a  disease.  .  .  Where¬ 
by  I  forgot  what  I  wrote,  and  so  omitted  to 
send  to  you.  For  all  I  had  to  do  was,  to  fall 
to  my  prayers,  with  many  more,  who  were 
sore  perplexed,  as  then  in  jeopardy  for  a 
most  gracious  king.” 

In  further  testimony  of  his  respect  for 
his  sovereign,  it  may  be  added — that  while 
the  bishop  was  w’ell  known  himself  to  live 
very  abetemioosly,  and  on  the  plainest  food 
— no  sooner  did  James  intimate  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  visiting  him  at  Famham  (August 
1620),*  than  he  determined  to  give  him  an 
entertainment  worthy  of  a  king ;  and  ex¬ 
pended  during  the  three  days  of  his  visit  no 
less  a  sum  than  £8000.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  nothing  obsequious, 

>  The  kins'll  complaint  was  a  severe  attack  of  the  stone. 
“  The  king  k-eps  Easter  at  Royston,  and  the  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester  was  sent  for  yesterday  (March  26,  1619)  to  preach 
to-morrow.” — Aprii  10.  ••  My  lord  of  Winchester  is  still  at 
Royston  witli  the  king,  who  hath  conrinned  weak,  and  had 
divers  accidents  that  gave  him  a  general  apprehension  of 
danger."  (Cliamberlain  to  Carleton.) — Xichoh'  Progrettes, 
ill.  538. 

3  He  also  visited  the  bishop  at  f  aroham  in  f633. 
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least  of  all  fawning,  in  his  deportment  towards 
his  sovereign,  l^is,  a  well-known  anecdote 
preserved  by  Waller,  proves.  The  poet,  going 
to  see  the  king  at  dinner,  says  that  he  over¬ 
heard  a  very  extraordinary  conversation  be¬ 
tween  his  majesty  and  two  prelates,  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  Dr.  Neale,  bishop 
of  Durham,  who  were  standing  behind  the 
king’s  chair.  His  majesty  asked  the  bishops, 

“  My  lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects’  mo¬ 
ney  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  for- 
mahty  in  parliament  r”  The  bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham  readily  answered,  “  God  forbid,  sir,  but 
you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nos¬ 
trils.”  Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and 
said  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  “  Well, 
my  lord,  what  say  you?”  “Sir,”  replied 
the  bishop,  “  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  par¬ 
liamentary  cases.”  The  king  answered,  “  No 
put-oflfs,  my  lord;  answer  me  presently.” 
“  Then,  sir,”  said  he,  "  I  think  it  lawful  for 
you  to  take  my  brother  Neale’s  money,  be¬ 
cause  he  offers  it.”  No  wonder  that  James 
should  reverence  such  a  bishop,  and  in  proof 
of  doing  so,  restrain  in  his  presence  from 
indulging  in  those  jestings,  not  always  the 
most  delicate,  for  which  his  majesty  was 
rather  too  notorious  ; — a  fact  corroborative 
of  what  is  said  by  one  of  the  bishop’s  con¬ 
temporaries,  that  there  was  something  also 
overawing  in  the  bishop’s  appearance;  the 
fathers  not  being  more  ^th^lly  cited  in  his 
books  than  lively  copied  out  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  carriage. 

The  condition  in  which  James  left  the 
English  Church  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
True  it  is,  that,  by  bis  determined  resistance 
to  the  innovations  of  the  puritans  in  the 
Hampton  Court  conference,  by  his  salutary 
injunctions,  and  his  general  patronage  of 
orthodox  divines,  he  had  preserved  tlie  for¬ 
mularies  of  the  Church  of  England  intact, 
and  her  voice  was  still  accordant  vrith  that 
of  the  Church  universal.  Nevertheless  w’as 
there  much  of  controversy  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  Church;  and  disaffected  members  of 
it,  no  less  than  papists  and  puritans,  seemed 
bent  upon  undermining  her  strength.  James 
had  not  a  little  increased  the  virulence  of 
the  prevfuling  disputes,  by  having  deputed 
several  English  divines  to  attend  the  sjtiod 
held  at  Dort  in  Germany  (a.  d.  1618), 
which  had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  controversies  between  the  fau- 
tors  of  Arminius  and  Calvin.  The  five  points 
of  Calvin  having  been  confirmed  by  that 
synod,  disaffected  Englishmen  were  ready 


to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  our 
divines,  and  to  t^rm  that  the  decisions  of 
Dort  were  binding  in  England.  This  of 
course  was  far  from  the  truth,  James  having 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  from  merely 
political  motives,  sent  divines  to  the  synod 
in  question.  This  injudicious  step  afforded 
a  handle  for  the  Calvinian  party  to  press 
their  opinions  with  greater  boldness  and 
confidence.  Hence  the  quinquarticular  con¬ 
troversy,  which,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  schools, 
was  now  agitat^  in  almost  every  parish  in 
England. 

A  particular  instance  of  its  general  pre¬ 
valence  occurred  just  before  the  death  of 
James;  and  as  Bishop  Andre wes  had  some 
concern  in  settling  the  serious  discussions 
which  arose  out  of  it,  a  slight  allusion  to  it 
is  necessary.  The  Jesuits,  as  already  no¬ 
ticed,  had  long  infested  England ;  and  is 
they  well  knew  how  impossible  it  was  to 
disprove  the  authorised  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  they  were  accustomed  to  impute  to 
her  opinions  and  practices  utterly  abhorrent 
from  her  authorised  declarations.  Among 
other  places,  these  disciples  of  Loyola  esta¬ 
blished  themselves  (1624)  in  the  parish  of 
Stamford  Ferrers,  of  which  Richard  Monta¬ 
gue,  B.D.  was  rector,  a  right  learned  man, 
who  had  maintained  against  Selden  the  di¬ 
vine  right  of  tithes,  a  prebendary  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  and  one  of  the  fellows  of  Eton.  In 
compliance  with  his  ordination-vow,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  banish  and  drive  away  the 
erroneous  dogmas  of  these  wily  emissaries 
of  the  papal  see ;  and  with  this  view  he  left 
with  one  of  his  parishioners,  whose  house 
the  Jesuits  frequented,  a  series  of  proposi¬ 
tions  bearing  upon  the  Romish  controversy, 
together  with  a  declaration,  that  if  the  pro¬ 
positions  were  satisfactorily  answered,  Mon¬ 
tague  himself  would  conform  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Of  course  the  writer  well  knew 
that  his  propositions  were  unanswerable;'  but 
that  the  Jesuits  might  not  appear  to  have 
been  foiled,  they  put  forth  a  pamphlet,  en¬ 
titled  yf  New  Gag  for  the  Old  Gospel,  in 
which  they  pretended  that  the  Church  of 
England  might  be  refuted  out  of  her  own 
Bible.  On  looking  into  this  production, 
Montague  soon  found  that  it  imputed  doc¬ 
trines  to  the  English  Church  which  she 
justly  repudiated,  or  at  least  was  silent  upon. 
The  fallacy  of  making  the  opinions  of  indi¬ 
viduals  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Church,  Montague  quickly  exposed  in  a 
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trork  named  the  Gagger  Gagged,  which  not 
only  incensed  the  Jesuits,  but  infuriated  the 
puritans,  whose  dogmas  he  condemned  with 
those  of  popery.  Hence  he  was  denounced 
u  an  Arminian,  and,  somewhat  inconsist* 
endy,  as  a  Papist.  Two  fanatical  and  sedi¬ 
tious  lecturers  of  Ipswich  collected  garbled 
passages  from  the  work,  which  they  con¬ 
ceived  to  substantiate  these  calumnies,  with 
t  view  of  presenting  them  to  the  judgment 
of  the  following  parliament ;  the  puritans 
having  now  artfully  assumed  the  character 
of  patriots,  in  the  hope  of  making  orthodox 
Churchmen  unpopular  by  representing  them 
IS  enemies  of  the  state,  as  did  tlie  Jews  of 
old  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord.  Montague  having  procured  a  copy  of 
the  information  about  to  be  presented  against 
him,  threw  himself  upon  the  king’s  protec¬ 
tion,  which  was  readily  afforded ;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  appeal  from  his  accusers  to  his 
majesty  himself.  Hence  the  origin  of  his 
celebrated  work,  "  Appello  Casarem,  or  a  just 
i^peal  from  two  unjust  informers but  be- 
f(He  it  was  published  the  king  had  died. 

Such  wms  the  general  condition  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  death  of  James  I. ; 
and  happy  was  Charles  his  successor  that  in 
those  delicate  circumstances  he  had  the  ma¬ 
ture  judgment  of  the  venerable  Andrew’es  to 
guide  him.  lliat  his  advice  was  quickly 
called  into  requisition,  we  learn  from  Laud, 
then  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  who  a  few  days 
after  the  king  had  been  proclaimed  (April  9, 
1625)  received  a  command  from  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  to  go  to  the  right  reverend  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  learn  from  him 
what  he  would  have  done  in  the  cause  of 
the  Church,  and  bring  back  his  answer,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  matter  of  the  five  articles 
(the  articles  settled  at  Dort),  as  to  whether 
they  should  l)e  discussed  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  convocation.  The  visit  paid  by  An- 
drewes  and  Laud  to  Buckridge  at  Bromley, 
was  no  doubt  connected  with  some  matter 
bearing  upon  ecelesiastical  matters.  It  is 
thus  alluded  to  in  Laud’s  diary.  “June  5, 
I  Whitsunday.  In  the  morning,  just  before 
=  I  was  going  to  prayers,  I  received  letters 
from  France,  from  the  most  illustrious  duke 
of  Buckingham. — June  6.  I  wrote  an  an¬ 
swer  next  morning.  After  I  had  finished 
my  answer,  the  venerable  Lancelot  Andre  wes, 
-  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  I  went  together 
I  to  the  eountry  house  which  John,  bishop  of 
j  Rochester,  hath  by  Bromley.  We  dined 
there,  and  returned  in  the  evening.”  The 


plague  having  broken  out  in  London,  and 
raging  with  greater  violence  than  was  ever 
known  before,  “  the  king  commanded  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  six  other 
bishops  (of  whom  Andrewes  was  one),  to 
advise  together  concerning  a  public  fast, 
and  a  form  of  prayer  to  implore  the  divine 
mercy,  now  that  the  pestilence  began  to 
,  spread,  and  the  extraordinary  wet  weather 
threatened  a  famine ;  and  also  to  beg  the 
divine  blessing  upon  the  fleet  now  ready  to 
be  put  to  sea”*  (June  24).  About  six 
months  afterw^ards  (Jan.  18)  the  plague 
having  decreased,  he  assisted  in  the  compi¬ 
lation  of  a  form  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
I  same.*  A  sermon  preached  before  the  king 
by  Godfrey  Goodman,  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
in  which  he  was  thought  to  have  favoured 
the  view  of  the  corporal  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  having  been  much  commented 
upon  in  the  convocation  then  sitting,  the 
king  commanded  Archbishop  Abbot,  An¬ 
drew’es,  Laud,  and  others,  to  consult  toge- 
,  ther  concerning  the  sermon.  April  26.  The 
answer  which  they  gave  to  the  king  on  the 
'  subject  is  worth  recording.  “  The  bishops 
!  agreed  that  some  things  were  therein  spoken 
,  less  cautiously,  but  nothing  falsely ;  that  no¬ 
thing  w’as  innovated  by  him  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  that  the  best  way 
would  be,  that  the  bishop  should  preach  the 
sermon  again,  at  some  time  to  be  chosen  by 
i  himself,  and  should  then  shew  how  and 
,  wherein  he  was  misunderstood  by  bis  audi- 
:  tors.”**  This,  with  the  exception  of  having 
joined  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  exculpatory  of 
the  charges  advanced  against  Montague, 
was  probably  the  last  public  business  in 
which  the  bishop  was  engaged.  Du  Moulin, 
as  we  have  seen  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  last 
letter  to  the  bishop,  prays  that  God  may 
preseia’e  him,  and  grant  him  a  fresh  and 
lively  old  age,  with  increase  of  all  honour 
and  happiness.  In  allusion  to  which  An¬ 
drewes  observes,  “  I  entreat  you,  beg  of 
God  for  me,  that  the  remainder  of  my  life 
which  is  to  come  may  be  rather  good  than 
long ;  for  as  a  play,  so  our  life :  it  skills  not 
how’  long,  but  how  good,  how  well  acted.” 

I  To  the  conclusion  of  his  long,  good,  and 
!  well-acted  life  we  are  now  approacliing. 

The  plague,  which  was  thought  to  have 
been  decreasing,  began  to  spread  again. 
Among  its  numberless  victims  were  two 
i  brothers  of  Bishop  Andrewes.  He  was  deeply 

I  ■  I-aud's  Diary,  S8,  39.  >  Ib.  30. 

I  >  Ibid.  67. 
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affected  by  their  loss ;  fw  though,  living  in  a 
contented  celibacy,  and  not  experiencing  the 
sympathies  of  married  life,  he  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  love  of  brotherhood.  When  his  se¬ 
cond  brother,  Nicholas,  was  carried  off,  he 
had  a  presentiment  that  his  own  end  was 
not  far  distant;  and  when  another  brother 
died,  he  took  that  as^  a  certmn  prognostic 
and  warning  of  his  own  death.  From  that 
time  he  gave  himself  up  to  watching  and 
prayer.  His  Prayer-book,  it  is  said,  when  he 
was  in  private,  was  seldom  out  of  his  hands. 
Now,  also,  it  was,  that  he  made  his  last 
will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  to  charitable 
purposes  632G/. ;  a  sum  which,  large  as  it 
was,  had  been  exceeded  by  his  charities  dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  in  the  last  six  years  of  W'hich  he 
gave  away  in  private  alms  above  1300/. 
His  libersility  as  vicar  of  St.  Giles’s  has 
already  been  noticed.  When  appointed 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  he  found  the 
college  in  debt,  but  he  left  it,  in  ready 
money  1000/.’  When  residentiary  of  St. 
Riul’s,  he  rebuilt  a  house  in  Creed  Lane, 
belonging  to  his  prebend,  and  restored  it  to 
the  Church.  He  repaired  the  dean’s  lodging 
in  Westminster.  When  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Chichester,  he  repaired  the  palace 
there,  and  the  house  in  Aldingboume.  At 
Ely  he  spent,  in  reparation  of  Ely  House  in 
Holbom,  of  Ely  Palace  at  Downham,  and 
Wisbeach  Castle,  2000/. ;  and  a  hke  sum 
he  also  ex])ended  at  Winchester  House, 
Southwark,  at  Farnham,  at  Waltham,  and 
Wolversey,  the  then  episcopal  residences  of 
bishops  of  Winchester. In  other  ways,  also, 
he  had  exercised  great  munificence.  On 
going  to  Oxford  with  King  James,  whom 
he  had  attended  in  his  progress  through  the 
kingdom,  he  left  50/.  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poorer  scholars;  and  when,  in  1614,  he 
accompanied  the  king  to  Cambridge,^  he  sent 
to  the  moderator,  and  three  others  concerned 

■  He  bequeathed  three  hundred  iblio  booki  to  Uie  CoUege- 
llbrary,  together  with  a  gilt  cup,  and  a  haain  and  ewer,  in 
all  puintt,  in  weight,  laahion,  Intcription,  &c.,  reaemhiing 
those  given  about  300  yean  b.-fore  by  the  religious  founden ; 
and  these  he  professed,  says  Isaacson,  he  caused  to  be  marie 
and  given,  not  for  the  continuance  of  hia  own  memory,  but 
for  fear  that  those  which  she  had  been  given  so  long  since 
might  miscarry,  and  so  her  remembrance  might  decay. 

*  The  ancient  palace  of  the  bishopa  of  Winchester,  in  South¬ 
wark,  having  been  dilapidated  during  tlie  reliellion,  all  act  of 
parliament  wai  passed  at  the  restoration,  to  enable  Bishop 
Morlcy  to  lease  out  tlie  houses  iu  Southwark  for  other  pur- 
pmes,  together  with  two  parks  and  desmeiies  at  Bishop's 
Waltham  in  llampahire ;  and,  by  the  same  act,  a  mniisloo  at 
Chelsea,  built  by  James,  duke  of  Hamilton,  was  purchased 
for  the  bishops  of  this  see,  and  called  Winchester  House. 
This,  however,  wasauld  by  Bishop  Toinliiie  iu  ISIl.  Winkle’s 
Cathedrals,  ii.  1-14. 

*  HarUboine’i  Book  Raritiei  of  the  Vnivcraiiy  of  Cam¬ 
bridge, 


in  the  philosophy  act,^  all  being  of  Pen^ 
broke  Hall,  20  angels  a-piece.  The  most 
learned  foreigners  of  his  time,  Casaubcm,  Gro- 
tins,  Vossius,  Cluverius,  and  Erpenius,  fdt 
the  benefit  of  his  liberality ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  offered  to  the  last  of  these  distin. 
guished  men  a  considerable  stipend  out  of 
bis  own  purse,  if  he  would  come  to  England 
and  teach  the  oriental  languages. 

He  only  survived  tlie  making  of  hia  will 
about  six  weeks,  during  which  prayer  was 
still  his  employment.  "  Besides,”  says  one,* 
who  was  probaldy  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact 
he  records,  “the  often  prayers  that  were 
read  to  him,  in  which  he  repeated  all  the 
parts  of  the  confession,  and  otlier  petitions, 
with  an  audible  voice;  as  long  as  his  strength 
endured,  he  did — as  was  well  observed  by 
I  certain  tokens  in  him — continually  pray  to 
himself,  though  he  seemed  otherwise  to  rest 
or  slumber;  and  when  he  could  pray  no 
longer  with  his  voice,  yet.  by  lifting  up 
his  eyes  and  hands,  he  prayed  still;  and 
when  both  voice  and  eyes  and  bands  failed 
in  their  office,  then,  with  his  heart,  he  still 
prayed,  until  it  pleased  God  to  receive  his 
blessed  soul  to  himself.”  After  his  death  his 
manuscript  manual  of  prayers  was  foond 
'  lying  beside  him,  worn  with  his  fingers,  and 
I  wet  with  his  tears.  He  died  at  Winchester 
House,  Southwark,  on  Monday  the  25th  of 
I  September.  1 626,^  the  same  day  of  the  year 
'  on  which  he  was  bom.  so  that,  almost  with- 
i  out  a  figure,  the  day  of  his  death  may  be 
'  said  to  liave  been  his  birthday.  His  funeral 
!  was  most  honourably  solemnised,  according 
I  to  his  degree,  on  Saturday  the  1 1  th  cd 
November  following,  in  the  parish  church 
I  of  St.  Saviour^  iu  Southwark,  which  was 
near  the  episcopal  residence.  On  a  mo- 
nument  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  ex- 
I  ecutor,  John  Parker,  Esq.  (sometime  elected 
;  alderman  of  London,  and  paid  his  fine),  be 
'  being  a  man  of  whose  integrity  he  had  a 
great  confidence,^  the  following  epitaph  was 
;  inscribed  in  Latin,  by  one  of  tlie  bishop’s 
domestic  chaplains:  “  Reader,  if  thou  art  a 

'  >  "The  subject  oflhii  act  wunda  strange  in  thie  daf— 

Whether  dags  could  make  tyllogisnis.” — XickoU. 

V  Bishop  Buckcridge. 

*  His  death  is  thus  recorded  liy  Laud :  "  Sept,  ti,  Mon¬ 
day,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  died  Lancelot  An- 
drewFs,  the  moat  vrortliy  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  giest 
light  of  the  Christian  world.**— Diary,  p,  84. 

*  Now  St.  Mary  Overy.  It  is  said  that  his  remains  were 
removed  a  few  years  ago  to  make  room  for  another  inter¬ 
ment  !  Is  this  possible  t  See  Chalmert't  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tion  ar>. 

1  Sm  ms.  note  in  the  Heralds'  Otllce,  quoted  by  K.ennet, 
'  and  given  iu  Wood's  Fasti  Ox.  ii.  219.  This  note,  liowevet, 
i  is  not  very  accurate ;  for  instance,  it  places  the  bishop’s 
I  death  on  the  3$tb  of  Sept, 
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Christian,  stay;  it  will  be  worth  thy  tar¬ 
rying  to  know  how  great  a  man  lies  here; 
t  member  of  the  same  Catholic  Church  with 
thyself,  under  the  same  hope  of  a  happy  re- 
lorrection,  and  waiting  for  the  same  appear- 
ince  of  our  Lord  Jesus — the  most  pious  pre¬ 
late,  Lanre/o/^m/retres;  .  .  .  an  infinite  trea¬ 
sury,  an  amazing  oracle  of  languages,  arts, 
sciences,  and  every  thing  of  human  or  divine 
knowledge ;  an  incomparable  defender  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  by  his  words, 
writings,  prayers,  and  example.  [Here  fol¬ 
lows  an  enumeration  of  his  various  offices.] 
His  name  will  be  eternally  admired  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  indefatigable  diligence  in  his 
studies,  his  consummate  wisdom  in  affairs, 
his  constant  piety  towards  God,  his  profuse 
liberality  to  the  poor,  his  uncommon  cour¬ 
tesy  towards  his  friends,  and  his  unshaken 
integrity  towards  all.  Being  at  last  equally 
full  of  years  and  public  fame,  to  the  regret 
of  all  good  men,  he  died,  unmarried,  and 
left  this  world  for  a  crown  of  glory  in  hea- 
Ten.”  Milton,  when  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
ind  before  he  was  soured  by  puritanism, 
ilso  wrote  an  elegant  Ijatin  elegy  on  his 
memory. 

His  character  is  more  fully  drawn  by  his 
friends  Laud  and  Buckeridge  in  their  dedi¬ 
cation  of  his  sermons  to  Charles  I.,  who  is 
well  known  to  have  deeply  valued  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Andrewes,'  and  to  have  recommended 
them  to  the  constant  perusal  of  his  children 
die  night  before  his  martyrdom,  'fhey  de¬ 
scribe  him,  as  a  man,  as  if  he  had  been  made 
np  of  learning  and  virtue.  “  Both  of  them 
10  eminent  in  him,  it  is  hard  to  judge  which 
had  precedency  and  greater  interest.  His 
virtue,  which  we  must  still  judge  the  more 
worthy  in  any  man,  vv’as  comparable  to  that 
which  was  wont  to  be  found  in  the  primitive 
bishops  of  the  Church.  And  had  he  lived 
amongst  those  ancient  fathers,  his  virtues 
would  have  shined  even  amongst  those  vir¬ 
tuous  men.^  And  for  his  learning,  that  was 
u  well,  if  not  better,  known  abroad*’  than 
respected  at  home.  And  take  him  in  'lis 
latitude,  we,  which  knew  him  well,  knew  not 


’  8o  aUo  (lid  good  King  Georg('  III.,  who,  in  allusion  to 
Bishop  Andrewes  and  the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  said  there  were  giants  in  those  dy  s. 

’  The  writer  of  a  history  of  King  Charles,  quoted  by 
Mylyn,  says  that  he  was  as  studiously  devoted  to  the 
aoclnnc  of  the  ancient  fathers,  os  his  extant  works  breathe 
nothing  hut  their  faith.  Cypr.  Angl.  IW. 

*  Casaubon  extols  bin  salU  in  all  kinds  of  learning; 
B^heim  his  acute  and  sagacious  judgment ;  and  Du 
Nonlin  eulogises  his  leamtHl  and  accurate  letters,  that  no 
|old  can  value  and  weigh  against  them ;  which  he  should 
by  him  while  he  hved  as  a  most  precio'xs  treasure. 


any  kind  of  learning  to  w’hich  he  was  a 
stranger,  but  in  his  profession  admirable. 
None  stronger  than  he  when  he  wrestled 
with  an  adversary.  And  that  Bellarmine 
felt,  who  W’as  as  well  able  to  shift  for  him¬ 
self,  as  any  that  stood  for  the  Homan  party. 
None  more  exact,  more  judicious,  than  he, 
where  he  was  to  instruct  and  inform  others. 
And  that,  as  they  knew  which  often  heard 
him  preach,  so  they  may  learn  that  will 
read  this  which  he  hath  left  behind  him. 
And  yet  this  fulness  of  his  material  learn¬ 
ing  left  room  enough  in  the  temper  of  his 
brain  for  almost  all  languages,  learned  and 
modern,’  to  seat  themselves.  So  that  his 
learning  had  all  the  helps  language  could 
afford;  and  his  languages  learning  enough 
for  the  best  of  them  to  express.  His  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  mean  time,  so  commanding  over 
both,  as  that  neither  of  them  was  suffered 
idly  or  curiously  to  start  from,  or  fall  short 
of,  their  intended  scope.  So  that  we  may 
better  say  of  him,  as  it  was  sometimes  said 
of  Claudius  Drusus,  he  w’as  of  as  many  and 
as  great  virtues  as  mortal  nature  could  re¬ 
ceive,  or  industry  make  perfect.” 

Again,  his  old  and  most  distinguished 
pupil.  Bishop  Hackett,  when  alluding  to  An¬ 
drewes  in  his  life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  a 
successor  of  Andrewes  in  the  deanery  of  West¬ 
minster,  breaks  forth  in  a  yet  deeper  strain 
of  grateful  eulogy.  “  This  is  that  Andrewes,” 
he  exclaims,  "  the  ointment  of  whose  name 
is  sweeter  than  all  spices  (Cant.  iv.  10). 
Tills  is  that  celebrated  bishop  of  Winton, 
whose  learning  King  James  admired  above 
all  his  chaplains.  Indeed,  he  was  the  most 
apostolical  and  primitive-like  divine,  in  my 
opinion,  that  wore  a  rochet  in  his  age ;  of  a 
most  venerable  gravity,  and  yet  most  sweet 
in  all  commerce ;  the  most  devout  that  ever 
I  saw  when  he  appeared  before  God,* — of 
such  a  growth  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  that 
very  able  clerks  were  of  a  low  stature  to 
him ;  Colossus  inter  icunculas  (a  giant  among 
dwarfs) ;  full  of  alms  and  charity,  of  which 
none  knew  but  his  Father  in  secret ;  a  cer¬ 
tain  patron  to  scholars  of  fame  and  ability, 
and  chiefiy  to  those  that  never  expected  it. 
In  the  pulpit  an  Homer  among  preachers, 
and  may  fitly  be  set  forth  in  Quinctilian’s 

>  And  yet  Du  MuuUn  apologiaos  for  not  having  iH-furc 
Kent  his  book  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  told  by 
diversi  the  bUhop  understood  not  Freneh. 

•  On  entering  church  he  always  made  an  obeUance  to¬ 
wards  the  east.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  among  the 
lirst  of  the  clergy  who  revived  this  venerable  custom  in 
the  reign  of  Eluabidh.  Hevlyn’s  Cyprianus  Anglicus, 
p.  17. 
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judgment  of  Homer,  Nonne  humani  ingenii 
modnm  excesiit  ?  Ut  magni  fit  viri  virtutes 
ejus  non  emulatione  quod  fieri  non  potest  sed 
intellectu  sequi.  I  am  transported,  even  as 
in  a  rapture,  to  make  this  dispersion.” 
continues  the  bishop,  '*  for  who  could  come 
near  the  shrine  of  such  a  saint,  and  not 
offer  a  few  grains  of  glory  upon  it?  or 
how  durst  I  omit  it?  for  he  was  the  first 
that  planted  me  in  my  tender  studies,  and 
matured  them  continuidly  vrith  his  bounty.”* 
And  may  we  not  add,  that  the  lessons  wUch 
be  learnt  from  Andrewes  enabled  this  excel¬ 
lent  prelate  to  bear  with  such  exemplary 
patience  the  evils  which  awaited  him  in 
after-life,  during  his  confessorship  in  the 
great  rebellion.  It  is  pleasing  also  to  know 
that  Hackett’s  self-denial  and  munificence 
were  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  his  patron. 

A  singular  anecdote  is  preserved,  which 
bears  indirect  yet  very  convincing  testimony 
’to  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  bishop 
was  held. 

“The  last  week,”  says  a  letter  written 
by  a  Mr.  Lorkin  on  the  4th  of  May,  1G19, 
“  there  met  the  king  at  I'heobald’s  Park  a 
gentleman-like  fellow,  one  that  had  been  a 
soldier,  and  exercised  some  command  in  the 
wars,  who  saluted  his  majesty  with  a  *  Stand, 
O  king !  I  have  a  message  to  deliver  thee 
from  Ood !'  His  pretended  message  was  this 
in  effect :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Have  not  1 
brought  thee  out  of  a  land  of  famine  and 
hunger,  into  a  land  of  plenty  and  abundance  ? 
Ougbtest  thou  not  therefore  to  have  judged 
my  people  with  righteous  judgment  ?  But 
thou  hast  perverted  justice,  and  not  relieved 
the  oppressed,  lliereforc,  unless  thou  re¬ 
pent,  God  hath  rent  the  kingdom  from  thee, 
and  thy  posterity  after  thee.'  The  knight- 
marshal  was  required  to  take  charge  of  him, 
who  committed  him  to  the  porter’s  lodge. 
Being  there,  the  bishop  of  Durham  [Neale] 
came  to  expostulate  with  him  the  reason  of 
his  impudent  boldness,  who  alleged  in  his 
defence  that  he  was  moved  thereto  by  tlie 
Spirit  of  God.  llie  bishop  demanding  in 
what  form  the  Spirit  appeared  to  him,  he 
answered,  in  the  form  and  shape  of  the  bishop 
of  Winchester.  He  then  questioned  him  of 
his  religion  ;  whose  answer  was,  he  might  be 
sure  he  was  no  puritan,  for  then  the  Spirit 
would  never  have  appeared  to  him  in  the 
habit  of  a  bishop.”* 

Another  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  bi- 

>  Ilackett'i  Ulr  of  William*,  p.  45. 

*  Nicboli’  ProgT^saea,  iii.  M6. 


shop’s  foresight,  and  which  contains  one 
among  numberless  other  omens  of  the  fate 
of  Charles  I.,  may  be  appropriately  given  in 
this  place.  It  is  well  known  that  when  this 
prince  went  into  Spain  to  woo  the  infanta 
of  that  country.  Wren  accompanied  him  in 
the  capacity  of  chaplain.  After  their  return 
to  England,  there  was  a  conference  with 
bishops  Neale,  Laud,  and  Andrewes,  touch¬ 
ing  the  prince’s  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the 
English  Church  ( 1 623) .  llie  question  which 
Bishop  Neale  put  to  Wren  was,  how  the 
prince’s  heart  stands  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land;  that  when  God  brings  him  to  the 
crown,  we  may  know  what  to  hope  for. 
Wren  replied,  that  he  knew  his  master’s 
learning  was  not  equal  to  his  father's,  yet 
he  knew  his  judgment  to  be  very  right ;  aiul, 
as  for  his  affection  for  upholding  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  discipline,  and  a  right  estate  of  the 
Church,  he  had  more  confidence  than  of  his 
father.  The  prophetical  speech  made  by 
Bishop  Andrewes  on  tliis  occasion  was,  that 
Bishop  Laud  and  Doctor  Wren  “  would  live 
to  see  that  day  that  your  master  will  be  put 
to  it,  upon  his  head  and  his  crown,  without 
he  will  forsake  the  support  of  the  Church." 
“  Of  this  prediction,  made  by  that  holy 
father,”  continues  Bishop  Wren,  “  I  have  no 
witness  but  mine  own  conscience,  and  the 
eternal  God,  who  know’s  I  lie  not.”* 

Other  anecdotes  might  be  produced  illus- 
I  trative  of  the  character  of  this  great  and 
good  bishop ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
make  every  pious  reader  join  heartily  in  the 
prayer  of  Bishop  Buckeridge :  “  God  grant 
that  many  ages  may  be  so  happy  to  bring 
forth  and  enjoy  such  a  prelate  as  Bishop 
Andrewes,  so  furnished  with  all  the  en¬ 
dowments  of  learning  and  knowledge,  with 
innocency  and  holiness  of  life,  and  with  such 
piety  and  charity  as  he  shewed  in  his  life 
and  death.” 

JOVINIAN,  THE  PROUD  EMPEROR. 

Im  the  dayf  of  old,  when  the  empire  of  the  world 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  Rome,  Jovinian  wai 
emperor.  Oft  at  he  lay  on  hit  couch,  and  muted 
upon  hit  power  and  hit  wraith,  hit  heart  wat  fitted 
beyond  measure,  and  he  said  within  himself,  “Verily 
there  it  no  other  god  than  me.’* 

It  happened  one  morning  after  he  had  thus  said 
unto  himielf,  that  the  emperor  arose,  and  sum¬ 
moning  hit  huntsmen  and  hit  friends,  hastened 
to  chase  the  wild  deer  of  the  forest.  The  chase 
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wu  long  and  iwift,  and  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
ktareni,  when  Jovinian  reined  up  hia  horae  on  the 
bank  of  a  clear  bright  stream  that  ran  through  the 
fertile  country  on  which  his  palace  stood.  Allured 
bj  the  refreshing  appearance  of  the  stream,  he  bade 
bis  attendants  abide  still,  whilst  he  sought  a  se¬ 
cluded  pool  beneath  some  willows,  where  he  might 
bathe  unseen. 

The  emperor  hastened  to  the  pool,  cast  off  his 
{trments,  and  revelled  in  the  refreshing  coolness 
afthe  waters.  But  whilst  he  thus, bathed,  a  per- 
wn  like  to  him  in  form,  in  feature,  and  in  voice, 
approached  the  river’s  bank,  arrayed  himself  un¬ 
perceived  in  the  imperial  garments,  and  then  sprang 
M  Jovinian's  horse,  and  rode  to  meet  the  hunts- 
SKD,  who,  deceived  by  the  likeness  and  the  dress, 
abeyed  his  commands,  and  followed  tbeir  new  em¬ 
peror  to  the  palace-gates. 

Jovinian  at  length  quitted  the  water,  and  sought 
ia  every  direction  for  his  apparel  and  his  horse, 
bat  could  not  find  them.  He  called  aloud  upon 
kit  attendants,  but  they  heard  him  not,  being  al¬ 
ready  in  attendance  on  the  false  emperor.  And 
Jevinian  regarded  his  nakedness  and  said,  "Mi- 
lerable  man  that  I  am  I  to  what  a  state  am  I  re- 
dacedl  Whither  shall  I  go  ?  Who  will  receive 
aw  in  this  plight  f  1  bethink  me  there  is  a  knight 
bereabout  whom  I  have  advanced  to  great  honour; 
1  will  seek  him,  and  with  his  assistance  regain  my 
pabce,  and  punish  the  person  who  has  done  me 
ibis  wrong.” 

Naked  and  ashamed,  Jovinian  sought  the  gate  of 
tke  knight's  castle,  and  knocked  loudly  at  the 
ticket. 

*  Who  art  thou,  and  wh.it  dost  thou  seek  t”  asked 
tbs  porter,  without  unclosing  the  gate. 

"Open,  open,  sirrah !”  replied  the  emperor,  with 
redoubled  knocks  on  the  wicket. 

"  In  the  name  of  wonder,  friend,  who  art  thou  t” 
raid  the  old  porter  as  he  opened  the  gate,  and  saw 
ibe  strange  figure  of  the  emperor  before  the  thres- 
bold. 

"Who  am  I,  askest  thou,  sirrah  ?  lam  thy  em¬ 
peror.  Go  tell  thy  master,  Jovinian  is  at  his  gale, 
tad  bid  him  bring  both  a  horse  and  some  garments, 
>s  supply  those  that  I  have  been  deprived  of.” 

“Rsscil,”  rejoined  the  porter  —  “thou  the  em¬ 
peror!  Why  the  emperor  but  just  now  rode  up  to 
Ibe  castle,  with  all  his  a:tend.ints,  and  honoured 
■y  master  by  sitting  with  him  at  meal  in  the  great 
balL  Thou  the  emperor!  a  very  pretty  emperor 
lodecd ;  faugh.  I’ll  tell  my  master  what  you  say, 
*ad  he  will  soon  find  out  whether  you  are  mad, 
^k,  or  a  thief.” 

The  porter,  greatly  enraged,  went  and  told  his 
l4rd  how  that  a  naked  fellow  stood  at  the  gate, 
tailing  himself  the  emperor,  and  demanding  clothes 
•od  a  good  steed. 


”  Bring  the  fellow  in,”  said  the  knight. 

So  they  brought  in  Jovinian,  and  he  stood  before 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  again  declared  himself  to 
be  the  emperor  Jovinian.  Loud  laughed  the  knight 
at  the  emperor. 

“  What  thou  my  lord  the  emperor !  art  mad, 
good  fellow  ?  Come,  give  him  my  old  cloak,  it  will 
keep  him  from  the  flies.” 

“Yes,  sir  knight,”  replied  Jovinian,  “  I  am  thy 
emperor,  who  advanced  thee  to  great  honour  and 
wealth,  and  will  shortly  punish  thee  for  thy  present 
conduct.” 

“  Scoundrel  1”  said  the  knight,  now  enraged  be¬ 
yond  all  bounds,  “  traitor  1  thou  the  emperor ;  ay, 
of  beggars  and  fools.  Why,  did  not  my  lord  but 
lately  ait  with  me  in  my  hall,  and  taste  of  my  poor 
cheer?  and  did  not  he  bid  me  ride  with  him  to  his 
palace-gate,  whence  I  am  but  now  returned  ?  Fool, 
I  pitied  thee  before,  now  I  see  thy  villany.  Go, 
turn  the  fellow  out,  and  flog  him  from  the  castle- 
ditch  to  the  river-side.” 

And  the  people  did  as  the  knight  commanded 
them.  So  when  they  ceased  from  flogging  the  em¬ 
peror,  he  sat  him  down  on  the  grass,  and  covered 
him  with  the  tattered  robe,  and  communed  on  his 
own  wretchedness. 

“Oh,  my  God!”  said  Jovinian, — for  he  now 
thought  of  other  gods  but  himself, — “  is  it  possible 
that  I  have  come  to  such  a  state  of  misery,  and  that 
through  the  ingratitude  of  one  whom  1  have  raised 
so  high !”  And  as  he  thus  spake,  he  thought  not 
of  his  own  ingratitude  to  bis  God,  through  whom 
alone  all  princes  reign  and  live.  And  now  be 
brooded  over  vengeance  —  “  Ay,”  said  he,  as  he 
felt  the  sore  weals  on  bis  bsck  from  the  scourging  ; 
“  Ay,  I  will  be  avenged.  When  he  next  sees  me,  he 
shall  know  that  he  who  gives  can  also  take  away. 
Come,  I  will  seek  the  good  duke,  my  ablest  coun¬ 
sellor;  he  will  know  his  sovereign,  and  gladly  aid 
him  in  his  calamity.”  And  with  these  thoughts  he 
wrapped  his  cloak  round  him,  and  sought  the  house 
of  the  good  duke. 

Jovinian  knocked  at  the  g^te  of  the  duke’s  pa¬ 
lace,  and  the  porter  opened  the  wicket,  and  seeing 
a  half- naked  man,  asked  him  why  he  knocked,  and 
who  he  was. 

“  Friend,”  replied  the  emperor,  “  I  am  Jovinian. 
I  have  been  robbed  of  my  clothes  whilst  bathing, 
and  am  now  with  no  apparel,  save  this  ragged 
cloak,  and  no  horse ;  so  tell  the  duke  the  emperor 
is  here.” 

The  porter,  more  and  more  astonished  at  the 
emperor’s  words,  sought  his  master,  and  delivered 
Jovinian’s  message  to  him. 

“  Bring  in  the  poor  man,”  said  the  duke ;  “  per- 
adventure  he  is  mad.” 

So  they  brought  Jovinian  unto  the  duke’s  great 
hall,  and  the  duke  looked  on  him,  but  knew  him 
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not.  And  when  Joriniin  reiterated  bii  itory,  and 
tpoke  anfrily  unto  the  duke,  he  pitied  him.  “  Poor 
mad  fellow,’*  said  the  good  duke,  “  I  have  but  just 
now  returned  from  the  palace,  where  1  left  the  very 
emperor  thou  asaumest  40  he.  Take  him  to  the 
guard-house.  Perhaps  a  few  days’  close  confine¬ 
ment  on  bread  and  water  may  cool  his  heated 
brain.  Go,  poor  fellow ;  1  pity  thee  1” 

80  the  servants  did  as  their  lord  commanded, 
and  they  fed  Jovinian  on  bread  and  water,  and 
after  a  time  turned  him  out  of  the  castle ;  for  be 
still  said  be  was  the  emperor. 

Sorely  and  bitterly  did  the  emperor  weep  and 
bewail  his  miserable  fate,  when  the  servants  drove 
him  from  the  castle-gate.  “  Alas,  alas  1"  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  his  misery,  “  what  shall  I  do,  and  whither 
shall  1  resort?  Even  the  good  duke  knew  me  not, 
but  regarded  me  as  a  poor  madman.  Come,  1  will 
seek  my  own  palace,  and  discover  myself  to  my 
wife.  Surely  she  will  know  me  at  least.” 

*  “  Who  art  thou,  poor  man  t”  asked  the  king’s 
porter  of  him  when  he  stood  before  the  palace-gate, 
and  would  have  entered  in. 

“Thou  ouglitest  to  know  me,”  replied  Jovinian, 
”  seeing  thou  hast  served  me  these  fifteen  years.” 

”  Served  you,  you  dirty  fellow,”  rejoined  the 
porter.  *'  1  serve  the  emperor.  Serve  you,  in¬ 
deed  I” 

*'  I  am  the  emperor.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  ? 
Come,  my  good  fellow,  seek  the  empress,  and  bid 
her,  by  the  sign  of  the  three  moles  on  the  emperor’s 
breast,  send  me  hither  the  imperial  robes,  which 
some  fellow  stole  whilst  I  was  bathing.” 

”  Ha,  ha,  fellow ;  well  you  are  royally  mad. 
Why  the  emperor  is  at  dinner  with  his  wife.  Well, 
well,  ril  do  thy  bidding,  if  it  be  but  to  have  the 
whipping  of  thee  afterwards  for  an  impudent  mad¬ 
man.  Three  moles  on  the  emperor’s  breast !  how 
royally  thou  sbalt  be  beaten,  my  friend.” 

When  the  porter  told  the  empress  what  the  poor 
madman  at  the  gate  had  said,  she  held  down  her 
head,  and  said,  with  a  sorrowful  voice,  unto  her 
lord,  “  My  good  lord  and  king,  here  is  a  fellow  at 
the  palace-gate,  that  hath  sent  unto  me,  and  bids 
me,  by  those  secret  signs  known  only  to  thou  and 
me,  to  send  him  the  imperial  robes,  and  welcome 
him  as  my  husband  and  my  sovereign.” 

When  the  fictitious  emperor  heard  this,  he  bade 
the  attendants  bring  in  Jovinian.  And  lo,  as  he 
entered  the  hall,  the  great  wolf-hound,  that  had 
slept  at  his  feet  for  years,  sprang  from  his  lair,  and 
would  have  pulled  him  down,  had  not  the  attendants 
prevented  him ;  whilst  the  falcon,  that  had  sat  on 
his  wrist  in  many  a  fair  day’s  hawking,  broke  her 
jesses,  and  flew  out  of  the  hall :  so  changed  was  Jo¬ 
vinian  the  emperor. 

“  Nobles  and  friends,”  said  the  new  emperor, 

”  hear  ye  what  1  will  ask  of  this  man,” 


And  the  nobles  bowed  assent,  whilst  the  em¬ 
peror  asked  of  Jovinian  his  name,  and  his  business 
with  the  empress. 

”  Askest  thou  me  who  I  am,  and  wherefore  I  am 
come  t”  rejoined  Jovinian.  "  Am  not  I  thy  em¬ 
peror,  and  the  lord  of  this  house  and  this  realm?” 

“These  our  nobles  shall  decide,”  replied  the  new 
king.  “Tell  me  now  which  of  us  twain  is  your 
emperor?” 

And  the  nobles  answered  with  one  accord) 

“  Thou  dost  trifle  with  us,  sire.  Can  we  doubt  that 
thou  art  our  emperor,  whom  we  have  known  from 
his  childhood  ?  As  for  this  base  fellow,  we  know 
not  who  he  is.” 

And  with  one  accord  the  people  cried  out  against 
Jovinian  that  he  should  be  punished. 

On  this  the  usurper  turned  to  the  empress  of 
Jovinian, — “  Tell  me,”  said  he,  “  on  thy  true  faith 
knowest  thou  this  man  who  calls  himself  emperor 
of  this  realm  ?” 

And  the  empress  answered,  “  Good  my  lord, 
have  not  thirty  years  passed  since  I  first  knew  thee, 
and  became  the  mother  of  our  children?  Why 
askest  thou  me  of  this  fellow  ?  and  yet  it  doth  sur¬ 
prise  me  how  he  should  know  what  none  save  you 
and  1  can  know.” 

Then  the  usurper  turned  to  Jovinian,  and  with  a 
harsh  countenance  rebuked  his  presumption,  and 
ordered  the  executioners  to  drag  him  by  the  feet 
by  horses  until  he  died.  This  said  he  before  all 
bis  court ;  but  he  sent  his  servant  to  the  jailor, 
and  commanded  him  to  scourge  Jovinian;  and  for 
this  once  to  set  him  free. 

The  deposed  emperor  desired  death.  “  Why," 
said  he  to  himself,  “  should  I  now  live?  my  friends, 
my  dependents,  yea,  even  the  partner  of  my  bed, 
shuns  me,  and  1  am  desolate  among  those  whom  tl 
my  bounties  have  raised.  Come,  I  will  seek  the 
good  priest,  to  whom  I  so  often  have  laid  open  my  tl 

most  secret  faults ;  of  a  surety,  he  will  remember  1 

me.” 

Now,  the  good  priest  lived  in  a  small  cell,  nigh  d 

to  a  chapel  about  a  stone’s  cast  from  the  palace-  1 

gate  I  and  when  Jovinian  knocked,  the  priest  being 
engaged  in  reading,  answered  from  within,  “  Who 
is  there  ?  why  troublest  thou  me  ?”  “ 

“  I  am  the  Emperor  Jovinian;  open  the  win-  r 
dow,  I  would  speak  to  thee,”  replied  the  fugitive,  tl 

Immediately  the  narrow  window  of  the  cell  was  t 
opened,  and  the  priest,  looking  ou*,  saw  no  one  h 
save  the  poor  half-clothed  Jovinian.  “  Depart  d 

from  me,  thou  accursed  thing,”  cried  the  prirat;  b 

“  thou  art  not  our  good  lord  the  emperor,  but  the  1 

foul  fiend  himself,  the  great  tempter.”  • 

“  Alas,  alas !”  cried  Jovinian,  “  to  what  fate  am  b 
I  reserved,  that  even  my  own  good  priest  despiies 
me  ?  Ah  me,  I  bethink  me— in  the  arrogance  of  a 

my  heart,  I  called  myself  a  god :  the  weight  of  toy  t 
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ihi  U  Ktievoui  unto  me.  Father,  good  father, 

'  hear  the  ains  of  a  miserable  penitent.”  i 

Gladly  did  the  priest  listen  to  Jovinian;  and  | 
when  he  had  told  him  all  his  sins,  the  good  priest  | 
aeaforied  the  penitent,  and  assured  him  of  God’s  { 
mercy,  if  his  repentance  was  sincere.  And  ao  it : 
happened  that  on  this  a  cloud  seemed  to  fall  from  | 
before  the  eyes  of  the  priest ;  and  when  he  again  j 
looked  on  Jovinian,  he  knew  him  to  be  the  em-  | 
peror,  and  he  pitied  him,  clothing  him  with  such  I 
peer  garments  as  he  had,  and  went  with  him  to 
the  palace-gate. 

The  porter  stood  in  the  gateway,  and,  as  Jowi-  | 
sian  and  the  priest  drew  near,  he  made  a  lowly  : 
obeisance,  and  opened  the  gate  for  the  emperor.  I 
"  Dost  thou  know  me  ?”  asked  the  emperor.  | 

"  Very  well,  my  lord,”  replied  the  servant ;  ”  but  j 
I  wish  that  you  had  not  left  the  palace."  | 

So  Jovinian  passed  on  to  the  hall  of  his  palace;  | 
tad  as  he  went,  all  the  nobles  rose  and  bowed  to  | 
the  emperor ;  for  the  usurper  was  in  another  apart-  | 
ment,  and  the  nobles  knew  again  the  face  of  Jovi-  | 
nian.  | 

But  a  certain  knight  passed  into  the  presence  of  i 
the  false  emperor.  ”  hly  lord,"  said  he,  ”  there  | 
it  one  in  the  great  hall  to  whom  all  men  bow,  for  ' 
he  to  much  resembleth  you  that  we  know  not  which  j 
is  the  emperor.”  { 

Then  said  the  usurper  to  the  empress,  Go  and  I 
tee  if  you  know  this  man.”  ! 

”  Oh,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  empress,  when  ! 
the  returned  from  the  hall,  “  whom  can  I  believe  ?  j 
are  there,  then,  two  Jovinians  ?  | 

“  I  will  myself  go  and  determine,”  rejoined  the 
ssarper,  as  be  took  the  empress  by  her  hand,  and,  ' 
leading  her  into  the  great  hall,  placed  her  on  the  ; 
throne  beside  himself.  j 

"  Kinsfolk  and  nobles,”  said  the  usurper,  "  by  ; 
the  oaths  ye  have  sworn,  determine  between  me  | 
and  this  man.”  I 

And  the  empress  answered,  "  Let  me,  as  in 
duty  bound,  speak  first.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  | 
1  know  not  which  is  my  lord  and  husband.”  { 

And  all  the  nobles  said  the  same.  | 

Thereupon  the  feigned  Jovinian  rose  and  spake :  j 
!  ^  Nobles  and  friends,  hearken  1  that  man  is  your  , 
emperor  and  your  master;  hear  ye  him;  know' 
that  he  did  exalt  himself  above  that  which  was  I 
-  tight,  and  make  himself  equal  unto  God.  Verily 
]  he  hath  been  rewarded ;  he  hath  suffered  much  in-  , 
dignity  and  wrong,  and,  of  God’s  will,  ye  knew  ' 
him  not ;  he  hath  repented  him  of  his  grievous 
I  *in,  and  the  scourge  is  now  removed ;  he  has  made  ' 
nch  satisfaction  as  man  can  make.  Hear  ye  him, 

4  know  him,  obey  him.” 

As  the  feigned  emperor  thus  addressed  the  asto-  ; 
aisbed  nobles,  bis  features  seemed  illumed  with  a  | 
]  Ur  and  spiritual  light,  his  imperial  robes  fell  from  | 


off  him,  and  he  stood  confessed  before  the  assembly 
an  angel  of  God,  clothed  in  white  raiment.  And, 
as  he  ended  his  speech,  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
vanished  from  their  sight. 

Jovinian  returned  to  bis  throne,  and  for  three 
years  reigned  with  so  much  mercy  and  justice, 
that  his  subjects  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  change 
of  their  emperor.  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  the 
space  of  three  years,  the  same  angel  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  warned  him  of  his  death. 
So  Jovinian  dictated  his  troublous  life  to  his  secre¬ 
taries,  that  it  might  remain  as  a  warning  unto  all 
men  against  worldly  pride,  and  an  incitement  to 
the  performance  of  our  religious  duties.  And  when 
he  had  so  done,  he  meekly  resigned  himself,  and 
fell  asleep  in  death. 

MORAL. 

Verily,  saith  the  wise  man,  the  truth  of  these 
things  is  not  hidden.  In  the  emperor  we  see  the 
proud  man  of  this  world,  in  whatever  station  he 
be,  wholly  engrossed  with  this  life’s  vanities  and 
follies.  The  first  knight,  whose  castle  he  sought, 
was  Reason,  which  ever  disclaims  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world.  The  next  knight  is  Con¬ 
science.  In  the  dog  which  turned  against  its  own 
master  we  see  the  flesh,  which  in  the  end  turns 
against  those  who  have  pampered  its  desires,  and 
in  so  doing  it  alarms  the  falcon,  which  is  God’s 
grace.  The  empress  is  the  soul  of  man;  the  clothes 
which  the  good  priest  gave  unto  the  outcast  em¬ 
peror  are  the  virtues  that  befit  a  true  sovereign, 
a  good  Christian. 


THE  SYSTEM  PROVIDED  FOR  CHRIS¬ 
TIANS  BY  THE  CHURCH. 

When  a  man  begins  to  feel  an  inward  conviction 
of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  cries  with  the  Philippian 
jailor,  “What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?”*  the  answer 
which  he  must  receive  from  the  minister  of  Christ 
is  the  same  as  the  apostles  of  old  returned  to  the 
same  question:  *'  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved.”  But  when  this,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  gospel,  has  been  proclaimed  to  the 
repentant  sinner,  there  remains  something  more  to 
be  inquired.  He  still  needs  to  know  in  what  this 
belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  consists — what  it 
comprehends.  He  has  still  to  learn  who  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is,  that  he  may  believe  in  him — what 
his  commandments  are,  that  he  may  obey  them. 
Here  it  is  that  we  see  God’s  infinite  mercy  in 
founding  a  Church,  to  be  the  instructress  and 
guide  of  men  till  the  end  of  the  Christian  dispen¬ 
sation.  She  welcomes  the  inquirer  to  her,  and 
teaches  him  how  he  must  believe  aright  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  he  may  serve  him  ac¬ 
ceptably.  Such  is  the  office  of  the  Church  through¬ 
out  the  world ;  and  that  pure  branch  of  it  in  our 
own  country  is  not  behindhand  in  her  duty.  She 
has  laid  down  in  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer  a 
complete  system  of  belief  and  duty,  furnishing  those 

t  Acts  xvl.  30, 
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in  doubt  with  all  the  means  necessary  to  sanctifica¬ 
tion  and  holiness.  Her  first  business  is  to  bring 
him  under  her  own  wing,  to  make  him  partaker  of 
the  privileges  of  her  members  by  the  initiatory 
sacrament  of  baptism.'  Then  it  is  that  the  Church 
first  recognises  him  as  her  own.  Before  this  he  is 
a  heathen  man,  excluded  from  her  gifts ;  after  this 
be  is  a  member  of  Christ’s  body.  Being  thus  ad¬ 
mitted  into  her  fold,  the  nekt  step  is  to  instruct 
him  in  the  faith  and  duties  of  a  Christian.  To  this 
end  she  causes  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  Cate¬ 
chism  i*  where  the  Apostles'  Creed  supplies  him 
with  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Ten 
Commandments  with  rules  for  holy  obedience,  and 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  with  a  form  in  which  he  may 
always  have  access  to  the  Father,  with  the  certainty 
of  being  heard. 

Thus  instructed,  he  is  fit  for  the  rite  of  Confir¬ 
mation,*  or  laying  on  of  the  bishop’s  hands;  that 
he  may  go  forth  into  the  world  with  the  Church’s 
benediction.  By  this  ordinance  bis  baptism  is 
completed:  and  the  earnest  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  he  then  first  received  is  further  sealed  to 
him.  And  now,  having  attained  to  Christian  man¬ 
hood,  the  life  which  he  has  within  him — the  spi¬ 
ritual  life  of  the  Christian — must  be  kept  alive  by 
the  due  use  of  the  Church’s  ordinances.  For  his 
daily  devotions  in  the  compsny  of  God’s  people, 
the  Church  provides  the  “  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  to  be  used  daily  throughout  tlie  year;” 
whereby  he  is  continually  reminded  of  the  commu¬ 
nion  in  prayer  and  good  offices  which  members  of 
the  holy  brotherhood  owe  to  each  other.  His  pri¬ 
vate  devotions,  as  an  individual  Christian,  must  be 
steadily  kept  up;  but,  besides  them,  he  must  join 
with  the  body  of  Christ’s  Church  militant  here  on 
earth  in  offering  up  the  continual  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksnving.  And  especially  is  the  life  of  I 
God  within  him  to  be  supported  by  a  frequent  par-  I 
ticipation  in  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  I 
Supper  when,  by  God’s  mercy,  he  may  spiritu¬ 
ally  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  bis  blood ; 
then  he  dwells  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  him ;  then 
he  is  made  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  one  with 
him.  Oh  blessed  feast,  what  can  a  penitent  need 
which  is  not  here  afforded  him  I  But  the  Church’s 
care  of  her  children  is  extended  to  special,  as  well 
as  general,  occasions.  Do  they  desire  to  enter  into  ' 
the  estate  of  matrimony  t  She,  herself  the  spouse  . 
of  Christ,  unites  them  with  her  blessing.*  Does  ^ 
any  Christian  mother  desire  to  return  thanks  for  i 
her  recovery  from  the  pain  and  peril  of  childbirth  I  I 
She  has  a  service  provided  for  the  purpose.*  Is  ' 
sny  sick  among  her  members  I  Let  them  send  for  - 
the  elders  of  the  Chnrch,  and  they  will  offer  over  , 
them  the  prayer  of  faith  appointed  by  her.*  And  if ' 
it  shall  please  God  to  bring  titem  near  to  the  gales  ' 
of  death,  so  that  they  despair  of  being  permitted  I 

>  Vide  Oak-n  (or  Publie  and  Private  Ba|>li<m.  I 

'  A  CaterhUm;  that  i<  to  uy,  an  Instruction  to  be  | 
learned  of  cverv  person  before  he  be  brought  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Blthnp. 

*  The  Order  of  I'unfirmatiun,  or  laying  on  itf  hands  j 
upon  those  that  are  baptised  and  come  to  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion. 

*  The  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ' 

or  Holy  Communion.  | 

*  The  Form  of  Solemnisation  of  Matrimony.  , 

*  The  Thanksgiving  of  Women  after  Childbirth  ;  com-  ' 

mnniy  called,  the  Churrhing  of  Women.  ! 

t  The  Order  for  the  ViaitMion  of  the  Sick.  \ 


again  to  enter  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord’s  house, 
and  join  with  their  brethren  in  the  mystical  feast 
of  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  she  commissions  her 
priests  to  impart  to  the  sick  man,  at  his  own  bed¬ 
side,  the  consecrated  elements.'  Nor  does  she 
leave  him  when  the  breath  has  left  the  body,  but 
receives  his  body  at  the  churchyard-gate,*  and  con¬ 
signs  his  body  to  consecrated  earth,  till  the  day 
when  the  archangel’s  trump  shall  be  heard. 

Such  is  the  care  of  the  Church  for  the  membtn 
of  her  communion.  And  what  can  be  needed  for  s 
Christian  in  his  journey  through  life  which  is  not 
here  afforded!  Her  services  contain  forms  of  con¬ 
fession  which  the  penitent  may  utter,  forms  of  ab¬ 
solution’  ill  which  the  priest  may  announce  his 
pardon.  A  constant  round  of  devotion  is  marked 
out  for  him  ;  a  continual  ministering  of  life-giving 
rites  is  appointed.  For  devout  meditation  and 
exercise  he  has  the  Prayer-Book  and  Bible  in  bis 
own  hands.  The  Church,  in  fact,  has  laid  down 
for  him  a  complete  system  of  devotion. 

Most  desirable  is  it  that  this  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  all ;  especially  by  those  who  are  hun¬ 
gering  and  thirating  after  righteousness.  Per¬ 
sons  are  apt  to  think  that  they  may  safely  take 
their  system  of  religious  belief  and  practice  froai 
the  first  teacher  or  book  which  they  happen  to 
meet  with,  or  which  happens  to  suit  their  fancy. 
They  think  it  nreettarg  that  they  ahould  exereiM 
their  private  judgment  in  the  inquiry  after  helps  Is 
salvation.  But  trey  should  remember  that  this  is 
K»t  mectuarfs  that  there  it  a  plan  marked  out  (or 
them,  if  the^  will  only  pursue  it;  that  there  is  s 
system  provided  for  them,  bearing  the  authority  sf 
the  Church,  and  reared  upon  the  accumulated  wis¬ 
dom  and  piety  of  Chrittiant  in  all  agea.  There  h 
no  need  inr  them  to  wander  up  and  down  in  un¬ 
certainty,  aeeking  tome  roan  lo  guide  them.  Them 
is  DO  occasion  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine.  Let  them  take  their  Prayer- 
Books  in  their  hands  along  with  their  Bibles ;  let 
them  attend  diligently  and  devoutly  o«  the  scr- 
vices  of  the  Church;  and  they  n.ay  rest  aaanrrd 
that  God  will  be  found  bv  them  in  the  way,  tad 
through  the  ordinancca,  of  hit  own  appointment. 

9ortrp. 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

H  Avx  we  aaoiher  Creed  lo  make  ? 

Another  God  to  raise 
Out  of  the  phaniom-forms  which  shake 
Tkeae  wmlancboly  dajsf 

Belter  to  join  the  quirt  dead. 

Than  aimlessly  live  on 
M'iih  raylcss  heavens  over  head 
And  faith  for  ever  gone. 

Let  not  the  drunken  pride  of  will, 

In  logic’s  gliit’ring  fence. 

Entice  thee  to  the  ranka  of  ill, 

Against  thy  holier  sense. 

'  The  roiaaiaaion  of  the  hick. 

I  *  The  Order  lor  the  Burial  of  the  Dead. 

•  In  the  Morning  and  Btening  Fraver,  the  ConuBimivS 
I  herrice,  and  the  Vbitalivn  of  the  hick. 
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The  Crou  to  save  is  as  divine, 

The  Spirit-sword  to  quell, 

As  when  of  old  its  primal  sign 
Silenc’d  unresting  hell. 

Martyrs  and  saints,  a  rev’rend  train. 

Gleams  yet  of  glory  cast ; 

Oh,  sever  not  the  golden  chain 
That  links  thee  to  the  past  1 
Pray  with  meek  heart  and  tearful  eye. 
Fixing  the  inner  mind 
Upon  that  noble  company 
Who  live  in  light  behind. 

Still  to  the  man  of  humble  knee. 

For  human  fear  and  grief. 

The  Church’s  old  and  mystic  tree 
Has  healing  on  its  leaf. 

Sib  Francis  Dotle,  Bart. 


THE  ROD  OF  AARON. 

There  is  a  cross  in  Oxford,  built  of  stone, — 

Tliey  call  it  there,  the  Martyrs’  Monument, — 
Wise-hearted  workmen  rear’d  it,  and  they  spent 
la  that  proud  toil  labour  and  gold  unknown  I 
There  have  they  pictur’d  many  a  visible  thought 
And  deep  device,  whereby  the  fathers  wrought 
Doctrines  in  walls,  and  gave  dumb  roofa  a  tone ! 

Yet,  hearken  I  in  yon  cloister,  dim  and  old. 

They  shew  a  simple  casket,  shap’d  to  hold 
Aa  ancient  staff.  Ye  walls  of  stern  Sl  John, 

Watch  well  that  relique  of  the  days  gone  by— > 
Tkerfom  Laud  Itmnd  wkrm  k*  weai  /eelA  la  dit ! 

Ha,  stout  old  man  I  thy  fame  is  still  our  own, 
Tbengh  banished  be  tby  memory  from  the  graven  ’ 
atone. 

The  Vicar  or  Morwrnstow, 
irSa  omw  lone  OMfmrd  wall. 

dfutt,  ISU. 


flottrri  of  SoohO. 

d  Ckmrgt  dtlirtrtd  ml  tht  Ordimmrg  t'Uilalimm  Ay  ! 
OoArrl  /.  M'i7Arr/orM,  Arckdtmcwm  gf  lAe  Etut  Ridimg.  [ 
Aoaier,  York.— This  charge  is  rxcellmt  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  and  thoroughly  practical.  To  churchwardens 
sapecially,  who  are  demrous  of  performing  the  du-  . 
tiss  which  belong  to  their  responsible  officr,  it  will  | 
be  found  a  very  valuable  manual.  And  the  laity 
fsnerally  mav  read  it  with  advantage.  The  re-  | 
■arks  on  public  worship  are  cscrediMly  useful,  ! 
•ad  if  acted  upon  would  give  quite  a  diferent  cha- 
tseter  to  our  Cburcb-services.  It  is  indeed  la-  i 
■entable  to  aee  the  beartlesa  manner  in  which  the  ! 
laity  of  our  agricultural  parishes  especially  join,  if 
join  tbry  do  at  all,  in  the  offices  of  public  worship. 
Instead  of  bearing  the  consentient  voie<  s  of  unit^  i 
petitioners  to  the  throne  of  grace,  we  too  often  hud 
the  responses  confined  to  the  ptrish-clerk  and  a 
few  Sunday-scholars.  Hence  the  very  object  of  | 
common  prayer  and  public  worship  is  destroyed : 


"  for,”  as  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  asks,  “  what  is 
public  worship?  The  very  name  of  our  formularies 
teaches — we  call  them  the  Liturgy.  Now  liturgy 
means,  in  its  original  intention,  terv/ce,  and  is  applied 
especially  to  those  prayers  and  actions  by  which  we 
participate  in  the  holy  communion  of  our  Lord’s 
body  and  blood,  and  in  a  wider  sense,  to  that  whole 
range  of  public  addresses  which  the  people,  and 
the  priest  on  their  behalf,  offer  up  to  God.  The 
liturgy,  then,  is  as  plainly  a  sacrifice  at  any  portion 
of  the  ancient  ritual.  It  is  as  much  a  tribute  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  Lord  of  hosts,  as  the  bulls  or  goats 
of  Jewish  worship ;  it  is  the  collective  offering  of 
the  Christian  Israel,  the  earthly  declaration  of 
man’s  allegiance,  the  Church’s  public  act  and  na¬ 
tural  occupation.  Its  use  is  founded  on  the  pre¬ 
cedents  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  on  the  practice 
and  precepts  of  the  apostles.  The  Jewish  liturgy, 
indeed,  was  presented  in  the  visible  form  of  a  car¬ 
nal  offering,  but  its  meaning  was  expounded  by 
David :  '  Let  my  prayers  be  set  forth  as  the  in¬ 
cense,  and  let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an 
evening  sacrifice.*  Its  Christian  meaning  was 
predicted  by  Malacbi,  in  words  the  former  part 
whereof  refer  to  our  whole  liturgy,  even  if  we  con¬ 
fine  the  closing  expression  to  the  more  distinctive 
service  of  the  holy  communion.  *  My  name  shall 
be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place 
incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name  and  a  pure 
offering’  (Malacbi  i.  2).  And  this  incense  which 
was  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  was  offered 
morning  and  evening  in  the  ancient  temple,  is  by 
St.  John  (Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3)  explained  to  mean  the 
prayers  of  all  saints.  You  will  not  suppose  that  I 
can  detract  from  the  necessity  of  private  supplies- 
I  tion  s  but  since  no  prayer  can  be  effectuaJ,  save 
that  of  Christians,  and  it  is  by  participating  in  the 
public  character  of  the  Christian  Church  that  we 
are  entitled  to  its  bletsinp,  what  significance  has 
private  prapr,  excepting  it  be  relative  to  public 
worship?  Time  only  prevents  me  from  dwelling 
further  on  the  meaning  and  purpose  which  the 
I  very  name  of  our  liturgy  implies.  1  cannot  omit, 
however,  to  observe,  that  since  the  object  of  man’s 
.  creation  is  God’s  glory,  and  this  glory  is  especially 
>  set  forth  in  bis  Cburcn,  therefore  when  we  offer  up 
this  our  sacriAce  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  we 
'  are  in  truth  discharging  tbe  highest  function  for 
which  man  was  made,  and  rendering  to  almighty 
God  that  homage  for  which  he  spares  this  whole 
world  of  rebellious  creatures.  And  ennobling  as 
'  is  such  aa  office  to  sinful  man,  it  is  even  more 
so  when  we  consider  the  companions  of  our  ex¬ 
alted  service.  Do  men  leave  us  to  minister  with 
careless  and  infrequent  comrades,  yet  do  the  holy 
:  angels  in  wbosa  pretence  we  stand  afford  the  no¬ 
blest  of  all  companies  of  fellow-worshippers,  while 
with  the  self-same  order,  and  often,  as  we  are 
assured  by  him  for  whom  heaven’s  donr  stood 
open,  in  the  self-same  wnrds,  they  ascribe  blessing, 
and  honour,  and  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  saying. 
Holy,  boly,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts,  heaven  and 
'earth  are  full  of  tby  glory  ( Ur vriaiions  iv.  8). 

Now  the  conduct  appropriate  to  public  worship 
I  must  obviously  be  regulated  by  its  nature.  Its 
I  principle  is,  that  each  member  of  the  Church 
should  have  somewhat  to  offer,  yet  that  the  col¬ 
lective  prayers  of  all  should  be  presented  aa  one 
single  tribute  by  the  minister  of  God.  Fur  this 
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ii  what  preaervet  to  the  Church  the  real  attribute 
of  an  individual  nature,  while  it  maintains  the  sa¬ 
cred  doctrine  of  the  inward  life  of  each  man’s  spi¬ 
rit.  We  mean  by  a  being,  that  which  has  a  sepa¬ 
rate  nature  and  peculiar  identity,  a  life,  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  energy  of  its  own ;  something  which  is 
not  merely  the  creature  of  our  imagination,  formed 
by  abstraction  out  of  various  elements,  as  ready  to 
resolve  themselves  into  any  other  shape,  —  but 
which  ill  itself  exists,  irrespective  of  our  concep¬ 
tions,  and  by  its  works  and  doings  asserts  its  place 
in  the  actual  world.  Since  the  Church,  therefore, 
is  declared  in  Scripture  to  have  an  individual 
being  and  personal  existence,  to  be  Christ’s  body, 
his  mystic  bride ;  since  it  is  declared  to  be  erected 
for  the  setting  forth  of  God’s  glory,  so  that  its  very 
life  must  be  in  prayer  and  praise,  therefore  those 
who  compose  it  are  not  merely  a  congeries  of  un¬ 
connected  essences,  brought  by  accidental  juxta¬ 
position  within  a  common  precinct,  but,  by  a  divine 
order  and  mystical  harmony,  are  in  truth  built  up 
into  a  living  body  and  connatural  whole.  As  the 
public  voice  of  this  collective  being,  does  the  min¬ 
ister,  by  God’s  ordinance,  stand  forth,  and  presents 
the  commingling  adoration  of  many  hearts,  blended 
together  into  the  awful  solemnity  of  one  Christian 
sacrifice.  For  no  less  a  thing  is  it  thsn  this  to 
offer  public  service.  To  its  sacredness  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  bears  witness,  when  he  calls  him¬ 
self  the  '  Liturgist  of  Christ  towards  the  Gentiles, 
exercising  a  priest’s  office  in  the  gospel  of  God, 
that  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 
Nor  is  the  people’s  share  in  this  service  leu  mo¬ 
mentous.  For  does  not  another  apostle  assure 
them  that  they  are  hereby  '  built  up  into  a  spiri¬ 
tual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus  Christ  ?' 
While  the  minister  then  kneels  before  them  to 
offer  and  direct  their  prayers,  their  office  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  words  of  holy  David  :  *  O  come,  let 
us  worship  and  fall  down,  and  kneel  before  the 
Lord  our  maker.’  And  accordingly  the  Church 
orders  them  all  to  take  part  in  her  every  suppli¬ 
cation.  *  All  manner  of  persons  then  present,’  says 
the  eighteenth  canon,  ‘  shall  reverently  kneel  upon 
their  knees,  when  the  general  confession,  litany, 
and  other  prayers  are  used ;  saying  in  their  due 
places,  audibly,  with  the  minister,  the  Confession, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Creed,  and  making  such 
other  answers  to  the  public  prayers  as  are  ap¬ 
pointed.’  For  since  this  service  answers  to  that 
of  the  ancient  covenant,  must  not  every  man  bring 
bis  victim  T  Must  not  his  individual  gift  be  melted 
into  the  mighty  tide  of  supplication  t  Is  not 
prayer,  the  life  of  the  Church,  consecutive,  though 
distinct  from  the  life  of  all  its  members!  And 
does  not  St.  Paul  teach  to  supply  in  this  manner 
the  place  of  the  ancient  ritual,  when  he  bids  ui 
*  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually, 
that  it,  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thinks  to  his 
Name !’  Such,  then,  is  the  worship  re<]uired  of  us, 
and  such  the  principles  out  of  which  it  has  been 
developed.  And  now  turn  to  the  contrast  which 
experience  too  often  presents.  Of  those  who  enter 
God’s  temple,  how  many  drop  in  needlessly  upon 
the  commenced  service,  thereby  losing  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  confession,  and  that  declaration  of  God’s 
forgiveness,  which  our  Church  has  substituted  in 


place  of  the  priest's  private  dealing  with  each  sin¬ 
gle  penitent.  Why  is  this  but  because  men  forget 
{ that  divine  service  is  an  organised  whole,  that  it 
I  expresses  the  Church’s  personal  life  and  federal 
duty,  that  it  is  a  single  act,  which  is  mutilated  by 
the  excision  of  one  constituent  member,  and  not 
'  a  mere  compound  of  isolated  supplications.  But 
{  suppose  men  present.  What  is  their  behaviour! 

;  Can  these  be  Christian  worshippers, — who  sit  si- 
j  lent  and  unmoved  amidst  every  alternation  of  the 
I  sacred  office !  We  take  up  our  parable,  saying, 
j  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  But  what  voices  answer,  ‘  the 
I  Lord's  name  be  praised!’  Again  does  the  minis- 
I  ter  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ‘  O  come, 

I  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord,  let  us  heartily  rejoice 
'  in  the  strength  of  our  salvation.’  But  no  con- 
I  sentient  burst  of  praise  gives  response  to  his  ex¬ 
hortation.  I  speak  not  of  all,  nor  of  every  place, 
but  your  own  experience  witnesses  how  prevalent 
I  is  the  defect.  Yet  can  this  be  public  worship  t 
Is  this  to  have  communion  with  all  saints !  Is  it 
I  to  be  fellow-liturgists  with  the  holy  angels,  and 
to  participate  in  the  adoration  of  the  universal 
Church — this  dull,  careless,  unthankful  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  prayers  of  others  !  For  this  is  not  to 
partake,  but  to  be  spectators  of  public  worship. 
How  can  we  suppose  that  those  take  part  in  prayer 
who  give  no  symptoms  of  co-operation  !  True  the 
lips  may  utter  more  than  the  heart  witnesses,  but 
when  even  this  easier  service  is  wanting,  what 
ground  have  we  to  expect  that  which  is  more  dif- 
firult,  or  the  heart  is  given  to  prayer  in  which  the 
very  lips  refuse  to  participate  ?  Yet  would  it  he 
uncharitable  to  doubt  that  many  fall  into  this  error 
without  observing  its  full  effect.  Men  cannot 
really  believe,  as  their  conduct  seems  to  indicate, 
that  the  priest  and  clerk  are  the  only  worshippers. 
They  do  not  mean  that  the  setting  forth  of  God’s 
glory  is  to  be  confined  to  the  minister  and  hit 
I  hired  assistant.  They  know  well  enough  that  we 
have  all  mercies  for  which  to  thank  God,  and  peti¬ 
tions  to  address  to  him.  They  acknowledge  that 
I  all  have  immortal  souls,  which  mutt  be  saved  or 
I  lost.  The  evil  is  the  result  of  a  bad  habit,  which 
I  long  usage  has  rendered  inveterate.  Men  have 
j  grown  accustomed  to  the  notion  that  in  public 
!  worship  they  have  but  to  sit  and  listen.  They  have 
I  forgotten  that  all  Christians  are  members  of  the 
I  Church.  They  have  come  to  look  upon  the  clerk 
I  and  minister  as  a  species  of  performers,  to  whose 
,  doings  they  are  to  be  attentive.  And  this  has 
been  both  cause  and  consequence  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  undue  estimate  attached  to  the  ordinance  of 
preaching, — an  ordinance,  which  however  impor¬ 
tant  and  indispensable,  yet  ought  not  to  be  exalted 
at  the  expense  of  other  portions  of  divine  service. 
Abstractedly,  indeed,  it  may  surprise  us  thst  the 
'  sermon,  which  is  the  word  of  man,  should  be  so 
much  more  esteemed  than  the  lessons,  which  are 
the  word  of  God.  The  reaaon  appears  to  be,  that 
men  judge  of  public  worship  not  as  a  duty  psid 
to  God,  nor  yet  by  its  ultimate  effect  upon  their 
own  lives,  but  by  the  test  of  present  feeling. 
Now,  to  enter  with  present  interest  into  the 
prayers,  demands  of  course  a  renewed  taste 
and  spiritual  discernment;  whereas  the  novelty 
and  excitement  of  an  eloquent  discourse  ad- 
'  dreases  itself  to  that  intellectual  faculty  which  is 
in  a  measure  possessed  by  all.  And  the  cure  there- 
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fora  must  be  fought,  not  in  any  ungrounded  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  preaching,  but  in  bring¬ 
ing  men  to  a  more  fpiritual  mind,  and  in  such 
augmentation  of  their  faith  as  may  open  to  them 
the  real  nature  of  that  public  tribute  which  the 
Church  renders  to  almighty  God.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  our  excellent  translation  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  may  in  this  particular  have  given  some 
opening  to  misconception.  To  preach  the  gospel 
was  no  doubt  the  main  function  of  the  apostles, 
but  then  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  was  to  make 
known  the  gospel  to  the  untaught,  as  is  done 
smong  us  by  catechising ;  whereas  the  addressing 
lermons  to  those  who  are  already  Christians,  was 
tendered  in  the  original  Greek  by  a  different  word, 
and  was  not  the  chief  office  of  the  earliest  evan¬ 
gelists.  But  though  the  error  in  question  may  be 
countenanced  by  this  ambiguity,  yet  its  root  is  not 
a  mistake  in  words,  but  a  mistake  in  conduct.  It 
is  based  upon  the  modern  habit  of  judging  every 
thing  by  immediate  effect,  aided  perhaps  by  the 
natural  reaction  against  Romish  error.  Nor  can 
there  be  better  proof  of  its  wide-spead  influence 
than  the  following  complaint  of  a  pious  and  learned 
Lutheran,  Professor  Olshausen  :  ‘  Although  the 
gospel,’  he  says,  '  teaches  us  to  worship  God  in 
the  spirit,  it  yet  requires  an  external  form  of  wor¬ 
ship.  For  the  Redeemer  came  to  found  a  visible 
Church,  with  which  a  visible  worship  is  essentially 
connected.  Thenceforth  worship  existed  in  the 
Christian  Church,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
weak,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual.  The 
worship  of  the  Church  is  an  ever-during  sacrifice 
of  thanks,  which  for  his  ever-during  sacrifice  of 
atonement  is  offered  to  our  Lord.  To  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  prayer  the  Romish  Church  had  unduly 
given  an  exclusive  predominance ;  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  unduly  has  made  it  subordinate  to  the 
personal  acts  of  the  preacher,  and  to  his  sermon. 
Whereas  the  minister  ought  not  to  be  considered 
merely  as  a  preacher,  but  also  as  a  real  litnrgist, 
f.  e.  as  the  organ  through  which  the  devotion  of 
the  congregation  is  conveyed.  Public  worship 
accordingly  consists  of  two  quite  different  parts ; 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  whether  to  convert  the 
unbeliever  or  instruct  the  Christian,  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  supplication,  the  crowning  act  whereof  is 
the  holy  Eucharist,  the  Church's  great  thank- 
offering,  in  which  Christ’s  sacrifice  of  mediation 
is  symbolically  shewn  forth.'  ” 


A  PASSAGE  from  one  of  Wesley's  sermons  on  the 
ministerial  office,  in  which  he  warns  methudist 
preachers  from  assuming  the  office  of  priests,  and 
uom  administering  the  sacraments,  has  often  been 
quoted  of  late,  very  much  to  the  confusion  of  those 
whose  present  practice  so  completely  contradicts  the 
injunction  of  their  father  and  founder.  So  obnox¬ 
ious  was  this  quotation  to  them,  that  for  a  long 
time  the  passage  was  pronounced  a  forgery,  and  its 
very  existence  among  Wesley's  works  was  denied. 
Our  readers  will  remember,  however,  that  in  a 
former  number  we  referred  to  the  volume  of  Wes¬ 
ley’s  works  in  which  the  very  passage  is  contained, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  sermon  itself  has 
just  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Harrison  of  Leeds. 
While,  however,  the  whole  sermon  is  condemna¬ 
tory  of  modern  meihudism,  there  are  many  senti¬ 
ments  in  it  with  which  Catholic  Christians  will 


have  little  sympathy ;  still  it  may  do  good  to  cir¬ 
culate  the  tract  in  neighbourhoods  where  dissent 
prevails  under  the  form  of  methodism. 


intelligence. 

Illingworth. — On  Sunday  the  27th  of  August 
two  sermons  were  preached  in  Illingworth  church, 
that  in  the  morning  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gillmor,  and 
that  in  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Oldham,  in 
aid  of  the  fund  for  liquidating  the  debt  due  on  the 
fine  organ  recently  erected  in  that  church.  On  the 
following  Monday  evening,  full  cathedral-service 
was  celebrated.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Fawcett  took  the 
priest’s  part ;  the  lessons  were  read  by  the  incum¬ 
bent;  and  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds.  Dr.  Gauntlett  of  London 
presided  at  the  organ  with  his  usual  and  well- 
known  ability.  The  Gregorian  tones  were  chiefly 
used.  The  collections  (that  of  Sunday  morning 
being  made  while  the  offertory  sentences  were  “  in 
reading  by  a  deacon,”)  amounted  to  351. 

Dissent  in  Wales. — I  now  come  to  my  third 
point — to  shew  that  the  spread  of  dissent  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  present  lawless  organisation  of  the 
country.  I  have  already  made  you  several  quota¬ 
tions  from  a  publication  called  the  Diwygiwr,  I 
think  pretty  clearly  shewing  that  that  publication 
advocated  and  fomented  “  Rebecca”  disturbances. 
Since  then  I  have  ascertained  that  the  Diwygiwr 
is  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  Independent 
dissenters  of  South  Wales,  and  was  established  by 
this  body  in  1835.  There  is  a  custom  among  the 
dissenters  to  announce  their  various  publications 
from  their  pulpits  in  their  chapels,  and  the  Diwy¬ 
giwr  has  been  constantly  published  at  their  chapels. 
The  profits  of  this  magazine  are  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  dissenting  body,  and  all  the  resolu¬ 
tions  intended  for  the  public  eye  are  gazetted  in 
it.  The  quotations,  therefore,  which  1  have  before 
sent  you  from  this  magazine  may  be  presumed  to 
be  such  as  met  with  the  approval  of  the  dissenters, 
or  they  would  not  have  been  inserted  in  that 
magazine.  In  another  Welch  publication,  called 
Yr  Haul  {The  Sun),  published  at  Llandovery  so 
long  back  as  April  ISW,  I  find  this  same  paper, 
the  Diwygiwr,  charged  with  fomenting  the  Chartism 
of  that  day.  It  says — “  What  was  done  by  the 
Llanidloes  Chartists  1  They  obeyed  the  requests  of 
the  Diwygiwr,  the  Independent  publication.  Thus 
also  did  the  Newport  Chartists.  The  spirit  of  the 
Diwygiwr  was  at  Llanidloes,  crying  out '  Agitate, 
agitate,’  and  political  agitation  became  rife.  The 
same  course  has  been  taken  by  this  magazine  now. 
It  is  universally  read  amongst  the  largest  class  of 
sectarians  in  South  Wales  ;  its  cry  has  been  again 
‘  Agitate,  agitate,’  ‘  Down  with  tolls,’  ‘  Down  with 
tithes.”'  What  has  been  the  result?  The  same 
article  in  Yr  Haul  goea  on,  *' Before  the  blood  of 
the  slain  had  frozen  in  the  streets  of  Newport,  this 
publication  (the  Diwygiwr)  was  published  out  of 
the  dissenting  pulpits  on  the  Sabbath  after  the 
'  usual  services,  and  was  praised  as  the  best  and 
I  most  godly  publication  of  the  age.  This  perio- 
|!  dical  is  circulated  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Indepen- 
!!  dent  chapels,  and  read  on  the  Sabbath  after  their 
I  prayer- meetings,  and  in  their  Sunday  schools.” 

I  Now  what  does  this  Diioyguvr  say  in  1813,  when 
I  Itebeccaism,  and  not  Chartism,  is  leading  the  peo- 
I  pie  to  outrage  !  In  pages  2*21  and  2*24  of  the  Ditey- 
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giwr  for  July  are  these  quotations : — “  Rise  up  in 
arms  together  like  men.  Before  the  castles  of  op¬ 
pression  are  laid  low,  before  the  high  places  of  the 
Church  are  crushed,  and  before  the  strongholds  of 
Tory  falsehoods  are  burnt,  a  devastating  storm  must 
be  had.”  “If  you  meet  with  an  occasional  Tory 
on  your  way  to  the  poll,  with  his  smiles  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  his  arm  stretched  out,  shaking  hands 
with  every  one  within-his  reach,  tell  him  that  you 
are  *  Becca,’  and  that  your  profession  is  an  opener 
cf  closed  toll-gates,  or  a  destroyer  of  the  same.” 
This  from  the  organ  of  the  dissenters,  published  in 
their  chapels  and  read  by  them  on  the  Sabbath 
after  their  prayer-meetings!  Is  it  difficult  to  fore¬ 
see  the  result?  In  Yr  Haul  for  August  1843,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Llandovery,  is  the  following  statement: — 
“In  this  neighbourhood  (Llandovery),  about  a 
week  ago,  the  chief  conversation  among  persons 
returning  home  from  a  dissenting  prayer-meeting 
was  to  enumerate  the  various  toll-gates  that  ought 
to  be  broken.”  I  have  shewn  you  that  notices 
forbidding  the  swearing-in  of  special  constables 
have  been  read  at  their  chapels  by  “  Rebecca,”  and 
that  their  ministers  have  the  power,  if  they  choose 
to  come  forward,  from  their  influence  over  the 
people,  of  repressing  disturbances.  But  they  have 
almost  universally  abstained  from  any  expression 
of  disapproval  of  the  outrages  which  have  taken 
place.  Is  any  more  proof  wanted  ?  If  you  think 
it  is,  I  will  furnish  it.  I  must,  however,  draw  to  a 
conclusion  this  very  long  letter. — Curretpoudent  of 
llu  Timet. 

Yorxsuire  Architectursl  Societt. — A  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society  was  held  at  Rotherham  on  the 
7th  of  September,  which  was  attended  by  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  York,  and  many  other  clergy  and  gentry 
of  the  county.  After  the  usual  preliminary  busi¬ 
ness  of  admitting  members,  and  voting  grants  in 
aid  of  objects  within  the  sphere  of  the  society's 
operations,  an  excellent  paper  was  read  by  the 
Hon.  Rev.  William  Howard,  rector  of  Wbision,  on 
Rotherham  church,  which  is  at  present  being  re¬ 
stored  to  something  of  its  original  proportions. 
During  the  proceM  of  restoration  many  interet>ting 
discoveries  have  been  made,  among  which  may  be  ' 
mentioned  some  highly  curious  paintings  in  fresco,  | 
which  had  become  almost  obliterated  by  dirt  and  | 
the  band  of  time.  The  principal  work  surrounds 
the  arch  above  the  entrance  to  the  aisle  on  the  j 
western  side  of  the  church,  and  is  apparently  in-  I 
tended  to  represent  some  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Romish  church.  In  the  centre,  over  the  point  of 
the  arch,  is  a  half-length  figure  of  our  Saviour, 
surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  figures,  with  their 
hands  clasped  in  a  devotional  attitude.  The  design 
is  extremely  rude,  and  the  figures  are  drawn  in  a  I 
hard  and  Gothic  style.  The  figures  are  about  four 
feet  in  height,  and  each  is  distinctly  defined  by  a  I 
broad  black  outline.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  general  ' 
character  of  the  painting,  that  there  would  seem  to  | 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  a  remote  date ;  if,  indeed,  j 
it  is  not  coeval  with  the  erection  of  the  church  it¬ 
self.  The  date  of  the  erection,  as  many  of  our  | 
readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  quite  aware,  is  nut  accu-  ! 
rately  known ;  but  it  is  conjectured  to  be  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  about  the  close  of  the  loth 
century.  Several  authorities  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the  church  was  built  under  the  auspices  of' 
Thomas  Scot,  a  uative  of  Rotherham,  who  was 


bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  subsequently  archbishop  of 
York,  to  which  dignity  he  was  elevated  in  1480. 
He  died  at  Cawood  in  1500.  The  practice  of  orna¬ 
menting  the  walls  of  churches  and  other  buildings 
in  this  country  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  st  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  one  in  question,  “  for," 
sa^s  Walpole,  “  the  national  records  allude  to  cer¬ 
tain  pictures  with  which  the  walls  of  royal  chapels 
and  palaces  and  other  buildings  were  ornamented 
so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by  William  the 
Florentine,  monk  of  Windsor,  and  Matter  Walter 
of  Westminster.  But  few  specimens,  however,  of 
the  state  of  British  art  at  that  period  of  our  history 
now  remain,  and  therefore  those  which  are  now 
discovered  are  the  more  curious  and  interesting." 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Alport,  aitist,  of  Rother¬ 
ham,  is  engaged  in  making  a  drawing  of  the  picture 
above  described,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of 
a  lithograph  plate.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fawcett,  one  of 
the  secretaries,  also  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
Churchyards.  After  the  meeting  the  committee  of 
the  society  adjoined  to  the  parish  church,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  churchwardens,  gave  many  use¬ 
ful  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of  carrying  out 
the  improvementa  in  the  church. 

New  Church  at  Moss  Side,  Manchester.— 
We  have  the  gratification  to  record  another  act  of 
munificence  on  the  part  of  a  wealthy  individual 
formerly  residing  in  this  town,  by  which  one  more 
church  will  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  that 
have  recently  been  called  into  existence  to  meet  the 
growing  exigencies  of  our  vast  population.  Robert 
Heath,  Esq.,  of  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool,  whowu 
formerly  engaged  in  business  as  an  iron- founder  in 
Manchester,  and  who  is  the  owner  of  Heath  Field, 
and  other  extensive  property  in  Moss  Side,  hu 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  church  upon  his  own 
estate  in  that  township,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
defrayed  by  himself.  Mosa  Side  has  hitherto  pos¬ 
sessed  no  church ;  its  population,  though  small, 
has  shared  in  the  increase  which  all  the  suburban 
townships  of  Manchester  have  undergone;  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  populous  part  of 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  to  which  it  immediately 
adjoins,  and  which  is  a  great  distance  from  any 
church,  it  presents  a  very  advantageous  site  for  the 
erection  of  a  “  house  of  prayer." 

ARciiiEFiscorAL  HOSPITALITY.— On  Tuesday 
his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  his 
usual  benevolence  and  charitable  feeling,  regaled 
all  the  persons  employed  on  his  estates  at  Adding¬ 
ton.  The  day  being  favourable,  a  number  of  tables 
were  placed  on  the  lawn  in  Addington  Park,  and 
the  labourers  and  their  families  were  amply  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  good  old  English  fare  of  roast  beef 
and  plum  pudding,  with  plenty  of  home-brewed 
ale.  About  150  jiersons,  men,  women,  and  child¬ 
ren,  were  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  church  bells  of  Addington  rang  a  merry  peal 
till  evening.  His  grace  and  Mrs.  Howley,  with 
great  cotidesceiuion  and  kindness,  inspected  the 
tables  occasionally,  to  see  that  all  the  guests  were 
comfortable. 
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